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The New Army: Bullets and Guts 


(See Picture Spread) 





The Worlds First Cars to Apply the 


Modern Developments of Aviation to 
the Building of an Automobile 


Today your Nash dealer is displaying a completely new 


kind of automobile 


See the 1951 Airtlytes 


New sky-flow fenders and racing teardrop tail 
help cut air drag and wind noise—boost speed 
and economy. America’s best aerodynamic de- 


means over 25 miles to the gallon, at 
average highway speed, in the Nash Statesman! 


We found a new way to build your car—the 
way of the modern plane. Airflyte Construc- 
tion means welding body-and-frame into a 
single rattle-free unit that’s safer, stronger. 
Double-rigid, stays new ior years longer. 


years ahead in basic construction, in 
features, and in every luxurious detail of appointment. 

the distinguished Ambassador 
and popular Statesman series, available with Hydra-Matic 


most modern car! 


First airliner reclining seat in a car. Nothing 
ever made a long trip so short! Just touch a 
lever and ease the seat back as far as you like. 
Relax, while someone else drives. And at night, 
both seats can become Twin Beds. 


The Sleek Jet Fighter Plane is 
the Navy Panther, built by 
Grummon Aircraft Engineering 
Corp. + Photography by Sarra 


Drive. See the new, low-priced Ramblers. They are fresh, 
new evidence of the daring that has given Nash a postwar 
sales gain five times as great as the average of the industry! 

Before you decide, take an Airflyte ride—in the world’s 


Even the air will be new to you. The Weather 
Eye Conditioned Air System filters the air, 
refreshes it, warms it automatically, on pres 
surized airliner principles. You can ride at 
zero without a coat. No window fogging! 


1951 


Look at the records for speed, endurance, and The Ambassador - The Statesman + The Rambler 


hill-climbing—and you'll find Nash engines 
are world famous. Recently, a Nash Ambassa- 
dor officially covered 712 miles at 95.3 m.p.h. 
average—believed to be a new record. 


The Worlds Most Modern Cars 
There’s Much of Tomorrow in all Nash Does Today 


Nash Motors, Division Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
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American Blower... a time-honored name in air handling 





Omahe is another city with a conveniently located American 
Blower Branch Office to provide you with data and equipment 
for air handling. You can reach American Blower in Omaha by 
calling ATlantic 7464. In other cities, consult your phone book. 





CUSTOMER COMFORT... 


In Omaha, or in your home town, 
customer comfort is getting more and 
more attention from sales-minded store 
executives. Many have already learned 
that American Blower Sirocco Fans make 
a big difference. Their multiblade fans 
are unexcelled both in quietness and 
compactness. They require less space than 
other fans of equal capacity and are 
available in a complete range of sizes and 
arrangements. Write for our Bulletin 
A-801 for specifications and data or 
contact our nearest branch office. 























SAVE ON FUEL... 


Fuel savings alone often will pay for 

a new heating system when you replace 
obsolete equipment with American 
Blower Unit Heaters. For example, a 


manufacturer of specialty equipment 
converted only half his plant to unit 
heater operation. Fuel savings were so 
great that he found he could convert 
the other half and pay for the system in 
3 years with the-fuel savings alone. 
American Blower carries a complete 
line of Unit Heaters, including self- 
contained gas-fired models and models 
for steam or hot water heating systems, 
wall- or ceiling-mounted. 




















SENET He/ 


MINIMIZE DUST... 


With increased emphasis nowadays on 
dust and smoke prevention in cities and 
factories, here’s a case history that may 
interest you. A manufacturer in 

Detroit had a dust problem in his plant 
and called on American Blower for 
advice. We were able to show him 
that with an American Blower Dust 
Collector he would not only be rid of the 
dust nuisance, but at the same time 
would recover valuable materials from 
the air. He appreciated our on-the-spot 
service. We appreciated his order. 


No matter what business you’re in or 
what your requirements are, if it’s heating, 
cooling, drying, air conditioning or air 
handling—you can count on American 
Blower Equipment to do the job. Phone 
or write our nearest branch office. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corporation 


Your Best BUY AMERICAN BLOWER 4k Hanouinc Equipment 


AMERICAN-STANDARD +» AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR » KEWANEE BOILERS » ROSS HEATER » TONAWANDA IRON 











Unit Heaters 





Ventura Fans 





Air Conditioning 
Equipment 





Utility Sets 














YOUR ALLIED AGE 


we 7 


no.1 specialist 


Your local Allied Agent is the No. 1 Specialist in local and long- 
distance moving, storage and packing. See your classified tele- 
phone directory. Agents from coast to coast. 


NO.1 ON U.S. HIGHWAYS ¢ NO.1 IN SERVICE e NO. 1 IN YOUR COMMUNITY 

















LETTERS —— 


Nothing New Under the Sun 


What’s New—That Is Not So New! 

In your issue of Sept. 4 you mention the 
Bicycle Gear under What's New column, 

In the Sears, Roebuck catalog #135, for 
the year 1917 you will find described q 


Men Kane 7; 


Conistisir iiims’ 





A 1917 three speeder 


three-speed bicycle hub which converts any 
standard bicycle into a three-speed gear-set 
machine. 


Emit CHRISTIANS 
Cresco, Iowa 


>... For over 40 years, two- and three-speed 
gears have been fitted to British bicycles. In 
Scotland, as far back as 1908, I rode a 
machine fitted with a Sturmey-Archer three- 
speed gear and it wasn’t a new idea then... 


D. Covupar 
Toronto, Canada 


Immortals 


I think the Korean war picture, “A soldier 
grieves for his lost buddy” ( NEwsweex, Oct. 
9), should take its place in the annals of 
history alongside that other immortal classic, 
“The Marines plant the American flag on 
Suribachi,” which came out of World War Il. 

I could scarcely take my eyes off the pic- 
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KOHLER 
PRECISION PARTS 


Aircraft, Industrial, Automotive 


Kohler Engine Primer for Diesel Engines 


KOHLER PRECISION PARTS are used by lead- 
ing manufacturers of Jet Engines as well as by 
manufacturers of commercial, military and private 
aircraft, Diesel engines, automobiles, trucks, tractors 
and for agricultural, industrial and electronic test 
equipment. 

With an organization experienced and skilled in 
precision workmanship, Kohler maintains full facili- 
ties for forging, casting, machining, finishing, assem- 
bling, and testing. 

Kohler engineers will develop precision valves and 
fittings for volume production to meet special 
applications. Write for catalog and send your specifi- 
cations or requirements. 

Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin. Established 1873 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES © HEATING EQUIPMENT ® ELECTRIC PLANTS 


AIR-COOLED ENGINES 





LETTERS 





Marines on Iwo Jima 


ture and found myself turning again and 
again to the page to meditate on its tender 
and poignant appeal. Surely, nothing could 
so nearly portray the spirit of our men in 
uniform as this touching scene. 

And somewhere, in this great country, 
there must be a mother, wife, or sister— 
perhaps all three—who recognizes as her own 
the stalwart soldier who, amidst the horror 

. of war, has the compassion and gentle- 


Department of Defense 
Soldiers in Korea 


ness of soul to comfort in his strong, capable 
arms, the lonely, heartbroken lad so shaken 
by grief for his fallen buddy. 
It is a picture that should make every true 
American’s heart swell with pride. 
H. Grant BARCLAY 
Uniontown, Pa. 


> No more touching picture has come out of 
the war . . . I thought of the words of Isaiah- 
“as one whom his mother comforteth.” 
Grace D. PruscH 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Security 


Let me congratulate you for your current 
noninflammatory reporting of what’s going 02 
in the world. 

(Continued on page 8) 


Newsweek, October 23, 1950 
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Casualties landed from Far East are taken.to Tripler Army 
Hospital, Honolulu, for rest before resuming fast flight to 
San Francisco aboard Stratofreighter hospital plane, above. 


SOO TMME AM BOUTS 
“Liasfpltal 


Wherever America’s sick or wounded 
fighting men may be today, they’re only 
a few hours from home. Double-deck 
Boeing C-97 Stratofreighters, fitted out 
as “hospital ships,” speed them back from 
our military outposts at better than 300 
miles an hour. 

Equipped to provide necessary medi- 
el care en route, Stratofreighter mercy 
ships now are proving their efficiency 
over the Pacific. In service for the Mili- 
try Air Transport Service between the 


Orient and the United States, one of 
them can do a job that previously re- 
quired four transports of lesser capacity. 

The Stratofreighter is a teammate of 
the Boeing B-50 bomber and sister-ship 
of the Boeing Stratocruiser, now setting 
standards of travel comfort never before 
approached in commercial aviation. It is 
the only military transport with a super- 
charged cabin for high-altitude flight 
and is so versatile it can carry 107 hos- 
pital cases, 134 fully equipped combat 


For the Air Force Boeing builds the C-97 Stratofreighter, 
the B-50 Superfortress and B-47 Stratojet; and for five of the world's leading 





troops or up to 26% tons of cargo. For 
the Strategic Air Service, these 14,000- 
horsepower Boeings are hauling vital 
supplies and personnel around the globe. 

Fleets of additional Stratofreighters of 
an advanced type are being Built by 
Boeing for the Air Force. Together 
with those already in service and the 55 
Stratocruisers now flying on the world’s 
leading airlines, they form a transport 
pool of vital importance to the defense 
of the United States. 


SS OEM Is 


STRATOPREIGCGH TER 


airlines Boeing has built fleets of the new twin-deck Stratocruisers. 





Lut Moves 


Change TV programs from your easy chair with Zenith’s miraculous new 


LAZY BONES Remar Couttd// 


IT’S SHEER BLACK MAGIC—and it ends that ath- 
letic nuisance in viewing TV, eternally jump- 
ing up and twisting knobs. You just press “Lazy 
Bones” lightly with your thumb—there’s another 
program! Perfect picture, sound and all. Noth- 
ing more to tune! Not one single knob to adjust 
or re-tune! Without the marvelous precision and 
stability of Zenith’s Turret Tuner and other vital 
circuits this magic of remote control would not be possible. 


Try it yourself, or you won't believe it! See also these other marvel- 
ous features combined only in Zenith: 2-in-1 Reflection-Proof Screen. 
“Super-Range” Power for weak signal areas. Pre-tuned, built-in Picture- 
magnet aerial. Connection for Phonevision?. Built-in provision for tuner 
strips to receive proposed Ultra-High Frequencies on present standards. 
tif and when this great Zenith development is approved as a commercial serv- 


ice and thereby is made available on present standards, unit may be attached 
to bring high-class, costly television programs into your home. 





Above, New Zenith® “Tennyson” TV Console— 
238 sq. in. 2-in-1 Reflection-Proof Screen, wider 
than a newspaper page! Graceful Sheraton cab- 
inet with full length doors, in choice Mahogany 
veneers and hardwoods. 


eons ostacee RADIO 
and TELEVISION 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois * Over 30 Years of ‘*Know-How’’ in Radionics® Exclusively * Also Makers of America’s Finest Hearing Aids 








A TYPICAL REMINGTON RAND PUNCHED-CARD INSTALLATION 


These machines save us ‘4/66 every month... 


and they dont cost 2 dime! 


“These punched-card machines not only save their own rental 
cost but pay us a monthly profit of $4,166 besides!” 

That’s the actual experience of the Electric Boat Company, 
famous submarine builders of Groton, Connecticut. Back in 
40 they switched from manually operated calculating machines 
for payroll and cost compilation to Remington Rand Punched- 
Card Machines .. . and made an immediate saving. By °43, with 
greatly expanded production and payroll, punched cards were 
saving them the equivalent of sixty full time clerks! 

No wonder Electric Boat has been quick to utilize the miracu- 
lous speed and accuracy of punched-card accounting for still 
more jobs year after year. Machine loads, for instance, machine 
eliciency reports, materials and production control, and esti- 
mating submarine reconversion costs. 


You, too, can save by letting low cost punched-card methods 
absorb part of your high cost clerical work. You can rent 
or buy complete equipment from Remington Rand... or you 
can turn over any part or all of the job to Remington Rand 
Punched-Card Record Services for economical processing. 


Remington Rand Inc, 





FREE to interested executives... 
Gould Report No. 4713-A, an 
impartial authority’s study of 
punched-card savings at the 
Electric Boat Company. Phone 
our nearest office or write on 
your business letterhead to Man- , 
agement Controls Reference Lib- 
brary, Room 2322, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 





it’s the CONDITION ON ARRIVAL 
that sets the stage for your customers’ feeling 
toward you as a supplier. Merchandise 

in factory-fresh condition is appreciated 

by the recipient. 


Gaylord Boxes are protecting the 
products of many of the country’s 
largest manufacturers — and 
have been for years. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New York * Chicago * San Francisco * Atlanta * New Orleans « Jersey City * Seattle 
Indi lis * Houst « Los Angeles * Oakland * Minneapolis * Detroit * Miami 





Columbus + Fort Worth * Tampa « Cincinnati * Dallas * Des Moines * Oklahoma City 
Greenville + Portland + St. Lovis * San Antonio * Memphis * Kansas City * Bogalusa 
Milwaukee * Chattanooga * Weslaco * New Haven « Appleton « Hickory * Sumter 
Greensboro + Jackson * Omaha « Mobile ¢ Philadelphia « Little Rock ¢ Charlotte 








LETTERS 





(Continued from page 4) 

While many other news media ... seem to 
think their mission is to push this war along, 
you seem to be interested in telling what js 
going on without making it worse. 

You apparently are trying to live up to 
your slogan: “A well-informed public js 
America’s greatest security.” Now when you 
have gone a step farther—and when many 
others do, too—and talk of the “world’s great. 
est security” America will be secure. After all 
we are in it, the ‘world I mean. 


D. M. Scuwartz 
Gary, Ind. 


Memorial 


We are in receipt of the clippings from 
NEWSWEEK concerning the shameful timidity 
of our officials in Washington in regard to the 
Arlington Cemetery in memory of our be- 
loved son and his comrades. 

We would like very much to publicly 
thank first Mr. Arthur Bliss Lane who con- 
ceived the idea of the headstone and to 
architect Eric Gugler who contributed the 
design and to the hundreds of very generous 
people whose contributions made it possible 
that such a fitting memorial might be erected. 

Words cannot express how deeply grateful 


International 


In Memoriam 


we are and we both sincerely wish we might 
thank each and every one personally. 

Thanking you again for the interest you 
have shown us. 


Mr. AND Mrs. CHESTER A. LOWER 
Enfield, N. H. 


Arthur Bliss Lane, former minister to Yugo- 
slavia, with the help of Newswe«x, launc 
a fund drive to dedicate a new memorial to 
the five American fliers who were shot down 
in 1946 when their transport strayed ovet 
the Yugoslav border (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 38). 
The old headstone merely stated: “Killed in 
an airplane crash.” 


The Draft Law 


. . . The article [“You and the War . . 
Who Will Fight”] in the Oct. 2 issue or 
(Continued on page !- 


Newsweek, October 23, 1950 
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look ALL AROUND 


for a panoramic, Vista-Dome view of 
the most magnificent scenery in the 

U.S.A....the towering peaks and 
rushing streams of the mighty Colorado 


Rockies and the Sierra Nevada! 
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WESTERN PACIFIC * RIO GRANDE + BURLINGTON ,,,,,. o.01.n., 


The most talked-about train in the country! 


THE VISTA-DOME 


(ilifornia 
CNT 


Daily between Chicago and San Francisco 
via Omaha, Denver and Salt Lake City 


INCLUDE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA VIA SAN FRANCISCO 
No additional rail fare! 
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Western Pacific Railroad, 526 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif, 
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When better automobiles are built BUICK will build them 





The times haven’t dulled your appreciation of fine 
things. 

You still like the creature comforts of an extra-roomy 
motorcar, of one that can master any highway so easily 


it doesn’t have to prove how good it is at every traffic 
signal. 


You still go for a light and easy wheel—for the luxuri- 
ous smoothness of a drive* in which there is never any 
shifting of gears in normal forward driving—for the 
unmistakable distinction this one gets from its four 
Ventiports and the sweep of chrome along its sides. 


But the smartest folks have realized that this is no 
time for sheer indulgence. They are buying comfort 
and high standing and the abundant performance of 
Fireball valve-in-head power—but with a sharper eye 
on the dollar side. 


They are buying fine cars for the durability and long 
life that’s built into something amply big and solid— 
which is smart—but they are seeking value too, which 
is even smarter. 


Thus you learn, for example, that this ROADMASTER has 
more room in it than any other standard 6-passenger 
sedan on the market. You'll have to go up to a thou- 
sand dollars higher to beat it on that score—and you 
still won’t have this brawny traveler’s matchlessly soft 
ride. 


What is more, a little quick figuring—with value in 
mind—will also bring out that ROADMASTER has the 
lowest cost per pound in its field. Since this is a basic 
measure of solid, in-built merit, the extra smart set isn’t 
overlooking that all-important fact. 


So why not take a tip from these money-wise folks and 
screen the country’s fine cars pretty carefully? There 
are only three or four that earn the term—none that 
gives you so much for as low a figure as ROADMASTER. 


Check your Buick dealer on that, won’t you—and step 
into the car that marks you as one of the very smartest 
people in town! 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


%Dynaflow Drive is standard on ROADMASTER, optional at extra cost on 
SuPER and SpeciAL models. 


cpa 


R O ADMASTER 


FIRST OF THE FINE CARS FN 


ot oon 


Your KEY TO 


Tune in HENRY J TAYLOR, ABC Network, every Monday evening. GREATER VALUE 





No more luxurious way to Europe 
than on the largest, fastest, finest 
American-flag liner—the beautiful 


+ 
ssAmeuca 
, travelers hardest to please are the greatest 
admirers of the America. Comparing her superb service 
and cuisine . . . her extra-spacious accommodations . . ; 
the delightful entertain- 
ment and solid comfort 
she provides . . . they'll 
tell you that no ship is 
the America’s superior for 
NEW REDUCED FARES luxury travel. . ¥ nowhere 


for autumn, winter, spring steer aaa 
sailings from New York to 


anamamaegien more exciting ocean liner. 
uthampton: 
Cobh, Hovre, 


Choose the America on 
NOV. 4 e NOV. 22 your next trip to Europe 
DEC. I3 e JAN. 3 and you, too, will agree: 
JAN. 23 ° FEB. 10 | **Ne finer way to Europe!” 
First Class, $295 up; Cabin, $200 VP! 

Tourist, $160 up he 


For details see your Travel Agent or 


UNITED STATES LINES 
One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y- 
other offices in , 

Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 

Montreal, Norfolk, 

Washington 


Baltimore, 
Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle, 




















LETTERS 





(Continued from page 8) 

NEwswEEK regarding the draft law . . . is one 
of the most comprehensive and lucid ac. 
counts on the subject that has come to my 
attention ... : 


A. L. SLONAKER 
Dean of Men 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, Ariz. 


>... These are times when such information 
is of real value to colleges like Occidental 
whose existence depends upon the presence 
of students on its campus ... 


B. H. Cuitey 
Dean of Men 
Occidental College 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


>... I have been visiting secondary schools 
the last three days and being a loyal sub- 
scriber to Newsweek, I have been of con- 
siderable help to school counselors by 
bringing this article to their attention .., 


RexForp G. Moon Jr. 
Assistant Director of Admissions 
Union College 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


GI’s and Beer 


In behalf of the soldiers and servicemen 
in Korea concerning the rejection of two 
Milwaukee brewers’ offers of 1,200,000 cans 
of beer by the Wisconsin Temperance Union, 
I would like to express our opinions. The 
majority of the men in my organization are 
of legal age to consume liquor and were vety 
much disheartened by the rejection. I can 
assure you that this organization and as a 
whole all organizations in Korea are under 
strict military laws, one of which mainly 
prohibits drinking during duty hours. . 
If the habitual drunkards, of which there are 
very few, want to get drunk, they will seek 
other methods than the consumption of beer. 
It is my belief that as a morale booster 
(which is a very badly needed thing in 
Korea) a can of cold beer can be beat only 
by a letter from a loved one ... 


NAME WITHHELD BY REQUEST 


APO, c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif. 





Newsweek 
Special Christmas Rate 


a 


One Year 
me only $4.75° 


(regular yearly rate $6.50) 











street 
city 
state 





(1 payment enclosed [[] please bill me 


offer expires Dec. 31, 1950 
*for U. S. and Canada only 


152 West 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Newsweek, October 23, 1950 





.« | Where Experienced Engineers Decide 


. .  Wewspaper Press Drives... 


Able technical men invariably play a major role in 
selecting electrical equipment for newspaper and 
magazine publishing plants. The widespread prefer- 


ti ence for Cutier-Hammer is most impressive. 
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Few products are so completely the creation of 
UEST “ ; ; / engineering talent as are machine tools. Higher 
| Biz : tribute to Cutler-Hammer Control is hardly pos- 
sible than its wide use by leading tool builders. 


Every thinking person knows there is ence demonstrates that the more men 
no such thing as an unimportant elec- (1,¢/er-Hammer general pur- know about all motor control, the 
tric motor drive; any motor must per- pose motor control is rec- ‘tronger their preference for Cutler- 
ear form a needed service or it would not be ommended by a majority Hammer. 
75° purchased and put to work. Thus motor 
. control equipment must always deserve complexity of equipment has long 


careful selection. : placed motor control selection in the 
How do you choose motor control? standard equipment by ma- hands of skilled technical men, 


If you are an experienced engineer, Chinery builders, is carried Cytler-Hammer Motor Control has 
compare all makes of motor control #” stock by recognized elec- won its most consistent users. Could 
sone_— available, compare their design and _ trical wholesalers everywhere. there be a stronger recommendation 

n construction, compare them under your —_ een than the respect these able judges 
most trying operating requirements. ‘= accord Cutler-Hammer Motor Control? 
Cutler-Hammer confidently recom- oe = CuTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. Paul 
. 31, 1950 mends this procedure wherever and poithie ie ONTRo) Ave, Milwaukee1,Wis. Associate: Cana- 


nade ool whenever it is possible because experi- 2 a dian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 
18, N. Y. 


3, 1950 
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Proud Addition to a thorobred Line 


T didn’t take long for the swift-lined 
| body type pictured here to win the 
hearts of those with a touch of sporting 
blood in their veins. 


So new was it, such a happy combina- 
tion of convertible sleekness and closed- 
car snugness, that almost overnight it 
swept into top favor as the smartest of 
all Body by Fisher creations. 


There is a blithe, unfettered open- 
airiness about it that puts a tingle in 
your blood. Yet run the windows up— 
and in seconds you're snugly protected 
against cold or stormy weather. 


Bu this protectiveness goes a lot 
deeper. 


For in our planning, we remember 
always that a man’s nearest and dearest 
ride in his automobile. And we insist, 
for their sake, on strength and durable 
solidity. 


To satisfy yourself on this, check any 
General Motors car with Body by Fisher 
for the evidences of fine craftsmanship 
to be found in the solid satisfying 
ka-chuck of a closing door, the staunch- 
ness of one-piece Turret Top and the use 
of Safety Plate Glass throughout. 


Visit any GM dealer, examine his wares 
and you will find that there is no body 


like Body by Fisher. 


“EASIER, QUICKER, SAFER—” 


New push-button door handles have 
scored an overwhelming hit with Fisher 
Body owners all over the country. “Don’t 
catch clothes,” they report in a recent 
survey. “More convenient than the old 
turn-handles”...“Safer for children!” 


Body by Hisher PE — BETTER THAN EVER! 


Only on General Motors cars : 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC 
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A Well-Informed Public 


Is America’s Greatest Security 








For Your Information 


HEMISPHERE PRESS: All last week some 300 newspaper 
and magazine editors and publishers from North and South 
America were working in New York City on a program for 
best safeguarding freedom of the press on both sides of the 
equator (see page 50). Since Malcolm Muir, president of 
NEWSWEEK, put in some long hours on the Organizing 
Committee of the 1950 Inter-American Press Conference, 
we asked him how things were going. He says: “The dele- 
gates to this conference have demonstrated that men of 
good will can transcend all differences of race, culture, and 
language to cooperate for a common ideal. There is per- 
haps more hope for the world’s future in such gathering of 
like-minded individuals from many lands than in any 
possible form of governmental cooperation. We are partic- 
ularly proud that the press is blazing the trail. The spon- 
taneous, thunderous ovations given Alberto Gainza Paz of 
La Prensa and Bartolome Mitre of La Nacién, the two 
hard-pressed journalistic giants of Argentina, when they 
were introduced, showed how wholeheartedly the news- 
papermen of the hemisphere stand for these principles.” 


THIRD MAN THEME: The photo agency didn’t identify 
the third man in the striking picture used on the cover of 
NEwsweEEk’'s Oct. 9 issue. Neither did Senior Editor Harry 
Kern recognize the 
face half obscured 
by the Korean pris- 
oner’s arm—but, as it 
turned out, he had 
met him in Tokyo 
a few months ago. 
Now NEWSWEEK is 
happy to announce 
that it lent the prestige of its cover to able, courageous, 
almost anonymous Time-Life correspondent Frank Gibney. 


KOREAN CONDOLENCE: The story of the nine Koreans 
and the “Letter From Daddy” is told on page 26 and we 
don’t want to spoil it. But part of the aftermath of Pfc. 
John J. McCormick’s death is contained in a letter received 
by Tokyo Bureau Chief Compton Pakenham and signed by 


the same men whose names are listed in this week’s story. 


It reads: “Dear Mr. Pakenham: In the article about Letter 
From Daddy in your September 25th issue we note a most 
heart-rending but inspiring incident which has direct 
bearing on Korea. Being évacués from the country where 
Mr. McCormick lost his life, we feel guilty about the fact 
that he had to fight against the bad people of Korea. We 
find it a duty, as Koreans, to let Mrs. McCormick know 
that there are good and decent people in Korea, as well as 
bad ones.” Now see page 26. 


THE COVER: Recruit Philip E. Audet, 22, of Fitchburg, 
Mass., began his basic training at Fort Dix, N.J., and is 
now at Fort Belvoir, Va., for fur- 
ther training as an engineer-soldier 
While proposals for changes in the 
draft act, such as calling up 18- 
year-olds, are being debated, 
Audet and his new buddies are 
getting thoroughly prepared for the 
soldiering profession. They will be 
the Pentagon’s answer to critics 
who have claimed that U. S. forces 
in Korea were inadequately trained. How the modern 
American fighting man gets to be one is told in pictures 
beginning on page 38 (photo by Ed Wergeles). 
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“COME ON, SIS—I’LL 


testes lucky I remembered to bring my raincoat, Sis 
... it’s big enough to keep both of us dry till we get 
home!” 

When it comes to adequate insurance coverage—without 
costly duplication—careful planning is needed. A program 
that provides truly sound protection for your auto, home 
and business can come only from earnest study by a trained 
insurance man. 

That’s the kind of man your friendly Hardware Mutuals 
representative is. However complete you think your present 
insurance may be, tell him your situation and ask him to 


KEEP YOU COVERED” 


recommend a Hardware Mutuals “Program Plan’’ytailored 
to your specific needs. He'll be glad to do it without obliga 
tion, and you'll be pleasantly surprised when he shows you 
the low net cost of the program. Dividends returned to 
Hardware Mutuals policyholders since organization now 
total more than $88,500,000! 

Ask him, too, about our policy back of the policy that 
stands for prompt, fair claim handling—fast, nationwide 
day-and-night service—and financial stability. 

Who is he? Western Union’s Operator 25 will be glad to 
give you his name and address. Call Western Union today! 


Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY * 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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The Periscope 


New Kind of Fighting 

Learning from Korea, the Army will emphasize 
guerrilla warfare in its future plans. Special combat 
teams will be developed to organize and aid native 
guerrillas. And various foreign nations will be studied 
to determine what local groups would fight and how 
to help them ... There’s also a secret program to train 
airborne commandos for strategic attacks on key 
enemy military and industrial installations. The para- 
chutists might carry atomic explosives. 


Minute Men Once More 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff plans to revise Reserve 
and National Guard policies to provide for two sepa- 
rate forces: (1) a true “Ready Reserve,” prepared for 
instant active duty in a period of partial mobilization 
like the present, and (2) a larger stand-by force that 
would be called only under total mobilization. JCS 
feels the current program is unfair to men willing and 
able to serve in a major war but not in a position to 
leave jobs or dependents for a short-term action. 


Korea Election Delay 

The free elections promised for Korea will be de- 
layed as long as possible—perhaps a year or so—to give 
the South Koreans time to strengthen their influence in 
the north. Although the prewar Red regime was so un- 
popular that some 4,000,000 North Koreans fled south 
of the parallel, it’s feared that U.S. bombing plus 
“white imperialism” propaganda has created important 
opposition to the liberators. Incidentally, while Wash- 
ington agrees with the UN decision to limit Syngman 
Rhee’s authority to South Korea, it will give his gov- 
ernment full opportunity to compete in future elections. 


Truman Will Tell Them 

President Truman’s speech at Flushing Meadow on 
United Nations Day, Oct. 24, will be longer and more 
significant than originally planned. First scheduled 
for eight minutes, it now is set for 25 and will em- 
phasize Korean and Asiatic problems. 


Capital Straws 

Southern senators from Dixiecrat states have had 
peace feelers from the White House. They’ve been 
told patronage may be restored when the election 
smoke clears ... The Defense Department is trying to 
persuade a top-flight newspaper executive to take 
over and revamp its public-relations office. 


MaeArthur Had the Maps 

The Army Map Service is angry with the COP 
National Committee for publicizing charges that the 
Army had to beg a map of Korea from the Library of 
Congress after war broke out. Actually, the mappers 
had spent two years compiling Korean maps based 


on air photos—some obtained by secret methods. Large 
stocks of these maps were flown to MacArthur, sup- 
plementing copies sent before the war. The Library 
map was requested to check a revised edition. 


From Whose Missouri? 

Pro-Truman and anti-Truman Missourians in Wash- 
ington are so bitterly split that the latter are pulling 
out of the capital’s Missouri State Society to form 
their own social group. There’s been dissension for 
months, but until now the President’s old friends in 
the original society had managed to keep it quiet. 


Military Medieal Feud 

Top Defense officials are disturbed by the growing 
coalition between Army, Navy, and Air Force services 
and certain congressmen in an effort to oust Dr. 
Richard Meiling, department medical director. He in- 
curred their wrath by closing down hospitals to cut the 
number of idle beds. But Meiling will be hard to re- 
move; he has the full support of Secretary Marshall. 


Boom for the *Copters 

The military services are ordering more than 200 
helicopters—double the number now in existence. As 
a result, manufacturers predict development of pro- 
duction techniques which will lower the cost of the 
craft some 20-30%. The Army was impressed by the 
way the Marines used ’copters on Korean battlefields 
to deliver supplies and transfer wounded, and _ is 
ordering some eight-passenger models. 


Costly °Police Action’ 

Preliminary Defense Department estimates indicate 
that the cost of the Korean war so far is between 
$1,000,000,000 and $1,500,000,000. This does not in- 
clude military pay, normal operating costs, normal fuel 
consumption, or other charges that cannot be directly 
tied to the fighting. 


UN Briefs 

Russia’s UN delegation is quietly entertaining an 
unprecedented number of other delegates at lunches 
and dinners in the hope of blocking Acheson’s four- 
point plan for making the General Assembly into a 
security body ... It now seems almost certain that the 
Assembly session will continue after Christmas. 


Sign Here, Comrade 

Westerners leaving Berlin by highway are being 
warned to watch what papers they sign. U.S. newsmen 
passing through the Russian check-point at Helmstedt 
last week started to sign some official-looking docu- 
ments—but stopped when they found they were inking 
copies of the Reds’ Stockholm peace proposal. 


They were Too Greedy 

The Russians may now regret their steel-hungry 
hastiness after the war in stripping down into single- 
trackers most of the rail lines leading into Berlin from: 
the East. U. S. military experts believe the inadequacy 
of these lines must seriously hamstring any Red ideas 
of pulling a coup in Berlin. Moscow is believed to 
have made at least one move toward rebuilding the 
lines—but nothing concrete has been done so far. 
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Foreign Trends 

There’s been a big rise lately in the number of 
refugees and deportees entering Trieste from Yugo- 
slavia. Observers attribute it to hard times plus in- 
creasingly severe measures taken by Tito against 
political opponents ...The U.S. is pressing the French 
to hurry up and create a real Viet Nam national army 
—to give the Bao Dai regime more prestige. 


Happy. Happy Birthday 

Stalin’s 70th birthday was last Dec. 21 but it’s still 
big news in Russia. The Oct. 9 issue of Pravda, official 
Communist organ, ran a 21-inch story listing still more 
names of those who sent him greetings. Sample 
greeters: Communications Workers of Sochi and a 
group of high-school teachers in.Orel. 


Problems for Greece 

The Greek Government is disappointed that its 
rehabilitation effort has received almost no help from 
the powerful Greek-American organizations. That was 
the reason behind an Athens proclamation last week 
naming 1951 as “homecoming year” for Greek- 
American tourists ... Soviet satellite regimes in East- 
ern Europe are maintaining an estimated 15,000 Greek 
Communists under arms and in training for guerrilla 
and sabotage operations in Greece. 


Farm Mortgage Spree 

Agriculture officials are worried because farmers are 
buying more farm lands and mortgaging present free- 
and-clear holdings to do so. This was the situation in 
the ’30s when their income dropped and they lost both 
old and new properties. Insurance companies are 
making most of the loans; their farm mortgages are 20% 
ahead of last year while those of banks are up only 6%, 


Moonshine Over Dixie 

Illicit distillers in the South’s “moonshine belt” are 
now producing at a rate of about 135,000,000 gallons 
a year. They've trebled their output since 1946 and 
there isn’t much the law can do about it. To police the 
entire country, the Treasury Department has only 900 
agents and some Coast Guard planes to spot stills in 
the Southern Appalachian Mountains. Georgia is still 
the biggest moonshine producer. 


Mostes’ Hostess 

Perle Mesta, U. S. Minister to Luxembourg, stayed 
away from the opening of the musical comedy “Call 
Me Madam” at the suggestion of the State Depart- 
ment. The Luxembourg Government is not amused at 
the comic-opera role forced on it by the Ethel Merman 
parody of Mrs. Mesta’s career. 


Miscellany 

Greta Garbo is discussing a comeback film with 
producer Charles Brackett, who did it for Gloria 
Swanson in “Sunset Boulevard” . . . “Israel Laughs,” 
the first English book of funny anecdotes and jokes 
from the Jewish State, will appear shortly. Compiler is 
Paul Steiner, a Coronet editor ... Hollywood’s rotund 
character-actor Eugene Pallette will start a new ca- 
reer on television. He had retired to his Oregon ranch. 
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Washington Trends 


Congress will be asked to give France more funds 
for defense, probably at the short session. The Admin- 
istration hopes to cut the $770,000,000 French demand 
to $420,000,000 by suggesting economies and shaving 
British and Benelux shares of MAP. 


German rearmament was not discussed during the 
Acheson-Marshall talks with French Ministers Moch 
and Petsche. But it will be made clear that acquies- 
cence in the use of German troops would help speed 
Congressional approval of new aid. 


P Washington doesn’t think the Indo-China situation 
has reached a crisis stage despite recent Communist 
successes there. U.S. military observers on the scene 
report that the French can hold on—unless Red China 
takes a more active role. 


The Pentagon will speed arms aid to French forces 
in the Far East, but deeper U. S. involvement remains 
unlikely. Full settlement of the Korean situation 
remains the Administration’s primary concern. 


Before imposing price controls at home the Admin- 
istration will try to slow the inflation with further 
monetary controls. The Federal Reserve Board is 
considering an increase in bank reserve requirements 
to discourage loans and may seek legislation to make 
banks set up new “special” reserve funds. 


Even forced savings are being explored as a means 
of siphoning off consumer buying power. Treasury 
and FRB officials are convinced higher taxes will do 
only part of the job and want some new savings 
program. With prices soaring, “E” bonds are hard to 
sell. Most likely: a voluntary payroll-deduction scheme 
backed by a high-voltage publicity campaign. 


Pressure for tighter rent controls is mounting as a 
result of credit curbs that discourage home building. 
Truman will ask the new Congress for a tough rent- 
control law and will have the strong support of labor. 
But a brief extension of the present law is probably 
all the short session can accomplish. 


>The Senate preparedness subcommittee is outlining 
an ambitious series of investigations. During the next 
few weeks it will delve into: (1) ordnance problems 
and new-weapon development, (2) use of manpower, 
and (3) effect of monopoly on the cost of rearmament. 


For The Periscope’s Business Trends, see page 67. 
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in smooth, effortless No-Shift Driving e 
at low prices 





You'll be much more relaxed, much safer at 
the wheel of a Chevrolet with Powerglide Auto- 
matic Transmission.* There’s no clutch pedal— 
no gearshifting—no work involved. All you do 
in ordinary driving is set the lever in “DRIVE” 
position, press the accelerator and go, with 
velvety smoothness, at any desired speed. 


Only Chevrolet offers 

you this finest no-shift 

driving at lowest cost! 
and 7inest 


for powerful Valve-in-Head thrills and thrift 


Here’s the only low-priced car that offers you 
your choice of a 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head Engine 
with Powerglide Automatic Transmission* . . 
or the highly developed, highly efficient stand- 
ard Chevrolet Valve-in-Head Engine with Silent 
Synchro-Mesh Transmission. Both outstanding 
for thrills and thrift! 

*Combination of Power- 


glide Automatic Trans- 
mission and 105-h.p. En- 
gine optional on De Luxe 
models at extra cost. 
a Yes, more value is yours in Chevrolet. More 
ase a QWeS COS, value in beauty and comfort, for only 
me > wd Chevrolet offers Body by Fisher at lowest 
8 a, 


. , prices. More value in steering-ease and riding- 
« brings you more good things for fewer dollars 


ease, for only Chevrolet offers Center-Point 
Steering and the Unitized Knee-Action Ride 


at lowest prices. More value in safety-protec- 
tion, for only Chevrolet offers a Curved Wind- 
shield with Panoramic Visibility and Proved 


Certi-Safe Hydraulic Brakes at lowest prices. 
See Chevrolet, drive Chevrolet, and you'll 
agree—it’s first and finest at lowest cost. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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‘Dehen 


The Styleline De Luxe 
2-Door Sedan 


MrAMERICA’S BEST SELLER... AMERICA’S BEST BUY 
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“THIS IS MY HAND—AND I’M KEEPING IT!” 





The story of a worker in a New England textile mill 











“When I told my wife about my job on the bobbin strip- 
ping machine, she gave me an awful jolt. Have you ever 
seen one of those machines work? You put a bobbin in a 
trough, touch a treadle with your foot — and a plunger 
pushes the bobbin between two knives and slices off the 
thread, 

“So my wife says, ‘Some day you’re going to leave your 
hand under those knives. Then what happens?’ 

“*T’m no fool,’ I says. “This is my hand—and I’m keeping 
it!’ 

“Well, someone else was worrying about that machine. 
The maintenance supervisor and a guy from the insurance 
company gave it the once over and next thing I knew, the 
boys in the machine shop were working on the darndest 
gadget you ever saw. Now, every time I put my foot on that 
treadle, a hood comes down — and I couldn’t get my hand 
in those knives if I tried. 

“*Listen,’ my Super says, ‘this plant has gone 4,000,000 
man-hours without anyone getting hurt — and we’re not 
going to stop now.’ 





“It made me feel good to hear him talk that way. When 
they take that much trouble to keep a man safe, you can bet 
it’s a good place to work”... 

Liberty Mutual has helped 3,000 policyholders establish 
records of 1,000,000 man-hours or more without lost-time 
accident. “This has greatly reduced the cost of their Work- 
men’s Compensation insurance. Workers have benefited, 
too, by gaining the best kind of security — freedom from 
fear of painful injuries or death. 


LIBERTY “% MUTUAL 


INSUR 


HOME OF FICE: 


We work to keep you safe 


ANCE COMPANIES 


BOSTON 





LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


* We work to keep you safe ... by providing protection for business, home and car owners... by removing the causes of home, + 
highway and work accidents . . . by relieving the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt and friendly handling of claims. 
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Lights Turn Green for Troop Advance 


Not since before the Korean war had 
prospects in the Pacific been so pacific 
as they were this week. The first meet- 
ing between President Truman and Gen- 
eral MacArthur—two rather emotional, 
self-willed, and unpredictable personal- 
ities—had been held in-an atmosphere of 
high amiability. In the United Nations 
the Russians were dropping heavy hints 
of their willingness to make a deal in the 
Pacific and elsewhere. In Korea, the 
UN armies were grimly closing on Pyong- 
yang, the Red capital. Correspondents 
prepared for an amphibious assault that 
could quickly end organized resistance. 
But they also began to dub it “Operation 
Perhaps” because Korean resistance was 
crumbling so fast a landing might be- 
come unnecessary. 

The still-secret instructions from Wash- 
ington to General MacArthur (revealed 
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dian Ambassador in Peking, exaggerated 
the seriousness of the original warning. 

The. possibility therefore arose that 
MacArthur's UN Army might with im- 
punity march to the Manchurian and 
Siberian borders. The South Koreans 
have threatened to do so anyway. 


DIPLOMACY: 


What Happened at Wake 


For his major address on foreign affairs 
this Tuesday in San Francisco, President 
Truman had done some of his own re- 
search by flying far out over the Pacific 
to meet Gen. Douglas MacArthur on 
Wake Island. 

At the V-shaped necklace of coral 
islets that make up Wake, Mr. Truman 
stepped down from his DC-6 Independ- 
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European 


President himself set a shirt-sleeved style. 

Before 10 a.m., the historic meeting 
was finished in accordance with Mac- 
Arthur’s desire for the “earliest possible” 
return to Tokyo. The President issued a 
MacArthur-initialed statement calling the 
conference “highly satisfactory” and ap- 
plauding “the very complete unanimity of 
view” but revealing little except that 
Korean problems and the Japanese peace 
treaty were discussed. 

Pinning a medal on MacArthur’s open- 
necked khaki shirt, Mr. Truman said: 
“They are pretty medals. I’d like to have 
them myself.” Grinningly MacArthur re- 
plied: “You give ‘em; you don’t take 
them . . . Goodby, sir. Happy landings. 
It’s been a real honor to talk to you.” 


Significance-- 


Mr. Truman’s meeting with MacArthur 
might—as planned—turn out to be a politi- 
cal ten-strike (see page 27). But it was 
not expected—and was not planned—to 
produce any important changes or even 


Wel-come! The Korean people applaud the UN forces striking toward the Red capital of Pyongyang 


in NEwswEEK, Oct. 9) ordered the gen- 
eral to halt his forces at a sort of 
MacArthur Line,” across the narrow 
waist of North Korea. This was to mini- 
mize the possibility of Russian or Chi- 
lese intervention. Now that possibility 
as been almost completely written off. 
fremier Nehru of India, who communi- 
cated warnings to Washington that the 
Chinese would march as soon as the 38th 
parallel was crossed, has sent a new 
Private message. He now believes the 

nese have no intention of intervening 
and that Sardar K. M. Panikkar, the In- 


ence at 6:30 a.m. Sunday, Oct. 15, and 
clasped MacArthur's outstretched hand. 
Smilingly the President said: “I have 
been a long time meeting you, general.” 
The general, patting the President, re- 
plied: “I hope it won’t be so long next 
time, Mr. President.” Arm in arm, they 
walked to a battered black Chevrolet and 
drove off along the bloody Japanese in- 
vasion beaches of December 1941. They 
were closeted alone together for one 
hour and then held a two-hour staff con- 
ference. The general asked for and got 
Presidential permission to smoke. The 


consideration of changes in American Far 
Eastern policy. In fact, the President had 
told Secretary of State Acheson, in effect, 
that he merely wanted to get “the feeling 
of MacArthur’s thoughts on Far Eastern 
problems.” The perfunctory communiqué 
and the meeting’s briefness indicated the 
discussions had been held, as the State 
Department hoped, within these bounds: 

Formosa: According to one version, 
Acheson had asked the President that 
nothing be done “to upset the Formosan 
applecart.” In any case, the State Depart- 
ment aides sent with the President were 
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instructed to keep Formosa out of the 
talks or, failing this, to prevent the publi- 
cation of any statement at variance with 
the official policy, of leaving the deter- 
mination of the island’s status to a future 
decision by the UN. 

Indo-China: This question, according 
to the State Department, has not reached 
the crisis stage requiring decision on the 
Truman-MacArthur level. 

Korea: General MacArthur's instruc- 
tions have been not to make any political 
commitments in North Korea. These in- 
structions were reinforced last week by 
a UN resolution limiting the authority of 
President Syngman Rhee’s government to 
South Korea and making MacArthur's 
Unified Command temporarily responsi- 
ble for civil administration north of the 
38th parallel. The United States has also 
opposed any commitment on whether 
UN-supervised elections should be held 
only in the north, as Rhee insists, or in the 
south as well. Trouble ahead became 
certain when Rhee said it was “impos- 
sible for the Korean people to accept” 
this interference. 

The State Department feared any 
Truman-MacArthur discussions, or even 
worse, decisions questioning the wisdom 
or altering the policy stated in the UN 
resolution. The reason: for months 
MacArthur has been built up as a United 
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Nations commander, subject to the orders 
of the UN alone, while the Russians have 
been maintaining that Washington has 
been using the UN to camouflage Ameri- 
can imperialism in Korea. Furthermore, 
MacArthur has so far not objected to the 
State Department policy in Korea and 
apparently does not entertain toward 
Rhee the sentiments he is credited with 
holding toward Chiang Kai-shek. 

Rehabilitation: Any real or seeming 
approval of the State Department’s Far 
Eastern policies by MacArthur will 
strengthen the Administration’s hand in 
dealing with Congress and foreign gov- 
ernments which have never been slow to 
exploit Washington-MacArthur  difler- 
ences in the Far East. For one thing, the 
announced program of relief and rehabil- 
itation of Korea must be borne in a large 
part by the United States. Some estimates 
of the cost range as high as $200,000,000 
to $300,000,000 a year for several vears. 
This will require new appropriations from 
Congress which will be more willing to 
grant them if it is known that the plan 
has MacArthur’s approval. 

SJapan: The meeting could add little 
but more sweetness and light to the 
complete harmony now prevailing be- 
tween Washington and Tokyo on the 
necessity of forging a peace for Japan 
as quickly as possible. 





International 


At Wake, Truman awards MacArthur a fourth oak-leaf cluster to the D.S.M. 
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THE BATTLEFRONT: 


So on to Pyongyang 


“Come on up to Pyongyang. It won't 
be long now.” 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur's parting 
words to Washington newsmen on Wake 
Island Sunday, Oct. 15, betrayed no mili- 
tary secret. The American First Cavalry 
Division, first in Manila and first in Tokyo 
hoped to be the first in Pyongyang. This 
“first team” division, bulwarked by the 
Anglo-Australian 27th Brigade, battered 
through the hard crust of Red defenses 
on the Seoul-Pyongyang main line, cap- 
tured the Red bastion of Kumchon, and 
threw a noose around three cut-up 
enemy divisions. 

Six South Korean ‘divisions now north 
of the 38th parallel blasted through 
Korea's mountainous spine to Inchon and 
drove toward the Red capital from the 
southeast. They also fanned out from 
fallen Wonsan on the east coast to take 
Yangdok, at the key mountain pass on 
the transpeninsular highway to Pyong- 
yang, as well as Yonghung, on the coastal 
road to the Hungnam-Hamhung complex. 

But it was from sea as much as from 
land that Pyongyang, potentially at least, 
was threatened. British carrier-based Sea 
Furies and Fireflies raked the docks of 
Chinnampo, the harbor for Pyongyang, 
and cut off its road and rail links with the 
interior, as if they were softening up the 
area for an amphibious landing. The big- 
gest task force of the Korean war, headed 
by the battleship Missouri and three air- 
craft carriers, raked the steel mill, oil- 
storage area, and marshaling yards at 
Chongjin (within 49 miles of the Siberian 
border), the smaller port of Songjin, and 
the Hungnam-Hamhung area, on a pre- 
invasion scale. The X Corps, which made 
the Inchon landing, had been with- 
drawn from the fighting fronts for pos- 
sible use in a new amphibious landing. 


Significance-- 


MacArthur’s strategy is designed to 
annihilate the 68,000-man remnants of 
the Red Army—lest they run away and 
live to fight another day. To do so it is not 
sufficient to capture the Red capital or to 
occupy Red real estate. It is necessary to 
keep the Red troops from falling back 
toward or across the Yalu and Tumen 
Rivers, where they could be retrained 
and reequipped in Korea’s mountains ot 
on Manchurian and Siberian soil. 

The three-pronged pincers now clamp- 
ing around Pyongyang by land thus are 
aimed to force the Red Army to do battle 
and to commit its dwindling ill-trained 
reserves so that it can be trapped piece- 
meal in new Kumchon-type nooses. The 
slashing naval and air attacks are aimed 
to cut the Red lines of communications- 
railroad and highway bridges, marshaling 
yards, rolling stock, etc.—to prevent not 
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only the resupply of Russian-made maté- 
riel but the retreat of Korean manpower. 

Both the land drives and the attacks on 
communications could also be in prepara- 
tion for the long-expected amphibious 
assault. Communications should be so 
wrecked that the enemy cannot move 
rapidly against the landing when it is in 
the vulnerable first stage. Land attacks 
serve to pin down the enemy’s reserves 
so that he has nothing to throw against 
the invasion from the sea. Until now—and 
perhaps not even now—MacArthur could 
not be sure the Koreans were not 
hoarding effective reserves. 








Casualty List 


The cost of Korea was totted up on 
Oct. 11 by the Defense Department: 
24,163 American casualties, including 
3614 dead, 16,289 wounded, and 4,260 
missing. However staggering, this price 
was only a partial installment. Because of 
the two-week lag in reporting infantry 
casualties, it probably was the total as of 
Sept. 23 to 25—before Seoul fell. 


UNITED NATIONS: 


Sugar-Coated Vyshinsky 


At Lake Success last week Andrei Y. 
Vyshinsky kidded his own “barbarous 
English accent,” quoted Latin phrases as 
proudly as a precocious schoolboy, and 
satirically pictured United Nations Sec- 
retary General Trygve Lie “on a white 
stallion [leading] forth the armies which 
will fight the aggressor.” He condescend- 
ingly remarked that American delegate 
John Foster Dulles’s book, “War or 
Peace,” was “not uninteresting.” 

Appealing to the West to agree to Big 
Five peace talks, the Soviet Foreign 
Minister said enigmatically: “If you do, 
things might change . . . But you will not 
even try the cake of which the English 
proverb speaks—‘Without even tasting 
the cake, you say it is no good, it is 
moldy. Why do you not taste it first, 
and then maybe we will get together?” 

His mood—witty, gay, sweetly reason- 
able-seemed to bear out his insistence, 
in a private chat with Dulles at’a diplo- 
matic banquet, that all American-Russian 
disputes could be settled by direct nego- 
tiation. It also seemed to tie in with a 
tosy-hued series of four articles which 
Harrison E. Salisbury, with Soviet censor- 
ship looking over his shoulder, cabled to 
The New York Times. The Salisbury 
pitch: “There is not today in Moscow 
anything that an honest observer could 
possibly describe as ‘war scare’ or ‘war 
hysteria.” So far as this observer can 
determine... there is no feeling among 
the people of Moscow that war with the 
United States is imminent . . . [or] inevi- 
table at some date in the somewhat more 
distant future.” 


October 23, 1950 
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REARMAMENT: 


Guns and Ideology 


The first units of the reactivated 
United States Sixth Infantry Regiment 
assembled in Berlin this week. The Brit- 
ish announced that their Eleventh Ar- 
mored Division would be in Germany 
“within a matter of weeks.” Thus the 
Western Powers fitted action to the prom- 
ise of the Foreign Ministers conference 
in New York City to defend Western 
Germany (NEwsweEEK, Sept. 25). 

In Germany, the rearmament ideology 
headed for a showdown between Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer and his Interior 
Minister Dr. Gustav Heinemann. Heine- 
mann, a lay leader of the German 
Evangelical Church, with its main 
strength in the Eastern zone, had stated 
he was in “general agreement” with the 
Rev. Martin Niemédller’s statement that 
for Parliament to approve rearmament 
without a new election would be a “be- 
trayal” of the German people. Adenauer 
sacked Heinemann, but at the same time 
he was forced to assure the country that 
he had contracted “no obligations” to 
raise German divisions for a European 
army. Meanwhile, French High Com- 
missioner André Francois-Poncet added 
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antagonistically that German rearmament 
could not even be considered until the 
rest of Europe was “fully equipped and 
ready for defense.” 

That might be a long time. French 
Defense Minister Jules Moch and Fi- 
nance Minister Maurice Petsche arrived 
in Washington to present a new arms 
program to Secretary of State Acheson, 
Secretary of the Treasury Snyder, and 
Defense Secretary Marshall. Of the 
$5,222,500,000 approved by Congress 
for all of Europe, France wanted 
$3, 170,000,000—$770,000,000 more than 
its earmarked share. What the French 
expect to spend it on: 

Adding three new divisions to their 
present seven in 1951, and raising the 
total to twenty—or possibly 28, not all 
fully equipped—by 1953. 

PEquipping the new divisions with a 
new—and costly—13-ton tank destroyer 
of their own invention armed with ba- 
zooka-type guns. 

Building one escort and three light 
aircraft carriers next year. 

PRaising the Air Force to 28 fighter and 
24 tactical-support squadrons. 
Equipping eighteen battalions of native 
troops and 40,000 guerrillas in Indo- 
China, in addition to the twelve native 
battalions already there. 
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Has the dollar become a cas- 
ualty of the Korean war? De- 
velopments that have crept up 
like thieves in the international 
night have posed this question 
—almost unthinkable a scant 
few weeks ago. Americans can 
hardly believe that the re- 
nowned “Dollar Gap” in Euro- 
pean trading with the United 
States has been closed; that the 
dollar is depreciating in: terms 
of other currencies; that for- 
eigners are converting their 
dollars into gold. The causes of 
this phenomenal change lie 
deeper than the Korean war. 
But the war brought them to a 
head. Here is the story of: 
1—What is happening. 
2—Why it happened. 
3—Long-range significance. 


1—What Is Happening 


Suppose you are a businessman and 
you want to buy British pounds to 
make a payment three months from 
now. You will pay a premium of 2 per 
cent for these pound “futures” instead 
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KEY TO CONFLICT... 


of receiving a discount as previously. 
>Suppose you are a Brazilian business- 
man paying a debt to a British con- 
cern. You may pay it in dollars, not 
pounds, because you have a surplus 
of dollars, not pounds. 
Suppose you buy steel pipe in Ger- 
many. The German contractor will 
insist on the inclusion of a clause 
guaranteeing him against the depre- 
ciation of the dollar during the six 
months it will take him to fill the 
contract. But he is not worried that 
the Deutschemark will depreciate. 

These are actual experiences re- 
ported by businessmen during the past 
few weeks. They are small examples 
of the great shifts that are now 
transforming international trade and 
finance. These interrelated shifts fall 
into three categories (see charts): 

Trade: A year ago the United 
States was exporting at the rate of 
$4,000,000,000 annually more than it 
was importing. Last week it was an- 
nounced that in August our foreign 
trade showed a deficit of $59,000,000. 
For the first time in thirteen years the 
U.S. is importing more than it is ex- 
porting. The renowned dollar gap is 
thus closed insofar as trade with the 
entire world is concerned. 

Geld: Two weeks ago the British 
revealed that their gold and dollar 
reserves had reached $2,756,000,000 





—double one year ago. During the 
past three months, Canada’s reserves 
jumped from $1,200,000,000 to 
$1,900,000,000. During the past year 
gold and dollar reserves of the world 
as a whole have increased by 
some $3,000,000,000. 

In the past year the U.S. has lost 
about $1,120,000,000 in gold and is 
now losing at a rate of about 
$2,000,000,000 a year. But the loss so 
far has come to only 4 per cent of 
American reserves, which still amount 
to $23,482,000,000—70 per cent of the 
world’s monetary gold. 

Money: After devaluation the 
pound consistently fluctuated consid- 
erably below the official $2.80 rate on 
the free market. Last summer the 
tourist trade gave it a fillip, but during 
the past few weeks sterling has shown 
a steady, impressive gain as against 
the dollar. American gold losses point 
the same way, since these represent 
merely the conversion of dollars into 
gold—which is left in the US. 

“Hot” or “smart” money is fleeing 
from the U.S. to Canada, into British 
securities and to South America. 
Uruguay, in particular, is becoming a 
new Switzerland since it is lenient to 
those trying to avoid income and in- 
heritance taxes, and especially the 
new taxation in prospect because of 
American rearmament. 
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trade sank from a monthly export surplus of $1,000,000,000 in 1947 to a $59,000,000 August deficit 
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... AND IT'S SIGNIFICANCE 


2-Why It Happened 


A year ago the American recession 
depressed markets and prices all over 
the world. By this year, however, signs 
of anew boom appeared in the United 
States. All over the world that magic 
thing called confidence came swelling 
back. Meanwhile, British devaluation 
had ended the uncertainty that was 
paralyzing much of world trade. 
These are the fundamental, long-range 
causes Of the shifts in international 
trade and finance. But these shifts are 
supported and accelerated by these 
other causes: 

The Korean war created short- 
ages and raised prices, thus greatly ac- 
celerating the shift in the international 
pattern. For example, the speedup in 
the American stockpiling program, as 
a result of the Korean war, has raised 
expenditures for raw materials by 
$600,000,000. 

Rearmament, both American and 
European, has changed surpluses into 
shortages in such basic materials as 
coal and steel. The U. S., for example, 
now buys European steel. As produc- 
tion of American civilian goods is cut, 
demand will increase for similar Euro- 
pean products. 

Commodity prices had begun a 
spectacular rise before the Korean war. 
Example: coffee. Since the war, rub- 





ber has shot up from 28 cents to 61 
cents a pound, tin from 76 cents to 
$1.12, and wool from $1.78 to $2.50. 
The U. S. thus pays more for raw 
materials while the primary producers 
accumulate dollars. 

American inflation has increased 
faster than European inflation. Thus, 
European goods become more com- 
petitive in U. S. markets while Ameri- 
can products price themselves out of 
some world markets. 

Forced restriction of purchases in 
the U. S. by nondollar countries has 
probably done more to change the 
balance than sales of foreign goods in- 
side the U. S. 

European reconstruction has spur- 
red foreign production and reduced 
dependence on American industry and 
food. 


3—Significance 


The present shifts in trade, gold, 
and money—although something of a 
shock to Americans—represent a 
fundamentally healthy restoration of 
the economic equilibrium between the 
United States and the rest of the 
world. Nonetheless, many problems 
remain to be solved: 

Shortages are replacing surpluses as 
the No. 1 headache of the Western 
economy. The higher raw-material 


prices reflect this. Both the British and 
French fear the effects of these prices 
(the British Commonwealth rather 
than the United Kingdom profits from 
inflated raw-material costs). They may 
demand an international agreement to 
hold down prices. 

Boom, plus armaments, plus labor 
shortages, plus higher wage demands, 
spell more inflation for Europe, as well 
as the U. S., unless the line can be 
held. 

>The world dollar gap has been 
closed but for Europe a gap of $2,- 
000,000 annually remains. It can prob- 
ably never be closed by direct trade 
with the United States. The solution 
still seems to be restoration of the old 
triangular traffic by which raw mate- 
rial producing countries bought man- 
ufactured products from Europe and 
sold raw materials to the United 
States, thus producing surplus dollars 
for Europe. However, raw-material 
producers now tend to lean on the 
highly efficient U. S. economy for their 
manufactured goods. 

PUntil currencies are made converti- 
ble, international trade cannot flow 
entirely freely. But there is no present 
prospect for convertibility. The British 
are even insisting on and off the rec- 
ord, that they have no intention of al- 
lowing even a limited revaluation of 
the pound. 
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How the pound is coming back and how cumulative British gold gains balance cumulative U.S. losses 
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Letter to Daddy’s Daughters From Nine Korean Friends 


Recently Compton Pakenham, chief 
of Newsweexk’s Tokyo bureau, was 
visited by a group of nine Koreans. 
They had read in the Far Eastern 
edition of Newsweek (published in 
Tokyo) the story of a “Letter From 
Daddy.” This was the letter written 
by Pfe. John J. McCormick of Philadel- 
phia to his daughters, 6-year-old Rose 
Marie and 3-year-old Joan, telling 


your deepest sorrow. We want you to 
know that our hearts go out to you and 
we are eager to do anything God 
allows us in the way of lessening 
your agony. 

As your brave husband said in that 
letter, there are many bad people 
who bring misery and destruction to 
humanity. However, we should like to 
tell you that there are a great many 


which your valiant husband laid down 
his life on the Korean front. It is our 
hope and prayer that your loving chil- 
dren will grow up to be good citizens 
and carry on the heritage their father 
left them as he went to join our 
heavenly master. 

In memory of Mr. McCormick we 
should like to offer this little token, 
wishing that it be added to your 
children’s educational funds. 
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them how he was fighting the “bad 
men in the world” and might “have to 
go and help God up in Heaven.” 
Shortly thereafter McCormick was 
killed. The Koreans asked Pakenham 
to forward a contribution of $50 to 
Mrs. McCormick for the education of 
her daughters. The sum has been duly 
forwarded. Here is the letter from the 
Koreans which speaks for itself: 
Dear Mrs. McCormick: 

We have just read your husband’s 
courageous and touching letter to your 
daughters in the Sept. 25 issue of 
NEWSWEEK magazine. It is a pity that 
we cannot be with you in this hour of 








good and courageous people, of which 
Mr. McCormick was certainly an out- 
standing example. It is the effort of 
these good people and under His 
guidance that keeps the world going 
in spite of the evils done by bad 
people. This is but one reason for 
our trust in God. 

We are a group of Korean évacués 
who try to be good Koreans. We 
deeply regret that the bad people 
your husband fought to his death were 
Koreans. As good and loyal Koreans 
we are trying to do our share for the 
cause of human happiness and world 
brotherhood—the same cause for 


your children always! We are positive 
that your husband is now with God, 
helping Him make a better world for 
all freedom-loving people. 


May God bless you and _ protect 


Your Korean friends, 
Lioyp C. Kimm 
Davin AN 
Cuonc Hur Km 
Tux Ki MInn 
Lita LEE 
HeEunNG Kyoo PArK 
Sanc Moon CHANG 
Yonc Kivu Km 
E Sanc Yu 
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INDO-CHINA: 


French Disaster 


The Indo-Chinese monsoon was end- 
ing. The coming sunny weather meant 
also coming guerrilla thrusts by Ho Chi 
Minh’s Red armies, retrained and _ re- 
equipped in Communist China. But the 
French High Command wasn’t especially 
worried. Its strategy was: (1) to with- 
draw its Foreign Legionnaires and Mo- 
roccan goums from the isolated “Beau 
Geste forts” along the Chinese border, 
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The French teeter and push along the bitter road of retreat in an 


which had to be supplied by air and had 
little strategic value; (2) to use these 
troops to oust Ho’s rebels from the vital 
rice bowl in the River Rouge delta. 

Last week this rosy optimism turned to 
blackest pessimism. In the rocky gorges 
and jungle-clad ridges along Colonial 
Route No. 4, five and a half battalions 
evacuating the big border fort of Caobang 
were trapped by Ho’s troops. In the 
bloodiest battle of the four-year-old civil 
war, no fewer than 2,800 of the 3,500 
French troops involved were killed or 
captured, bringing the total so far killed in 
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other dirty little war in Indo-China 
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Indo-China to 15,000. The French, now 
too weak to control the rice bowl, had te 
give up without a fight Thainguyen, Ho 
former unofficial capital and key rice 
bowl communications center. 

The French government sent Gen 
Alphonse-Pierre Juin, Resident-General 
in Morocco and France’s most respected 
general, and Jean Letourneau, Ministe 
for the Associated States in the Far East, 
flying out to investigate. Bao Dai, Viet 
Nam’s chief-of-state, also announced he 
finally would go home after three months 
on the Riviera. 
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The Korean war seemed to be in its 

fnal stage last week. American officials 
had written off the possibility that Red 
China or Russia would prolong it. by 
eeventh-hour intervention. Already-busy 
industry was expanding and nonagricul- 
tural employment had risen, by mid- 
September, to a record 45,500,000—a 
gain of 469,000 over mid-August. 
' With November’s elections fast ap- 
poaching, the picture needed only a 
dash of color to make it, from President 
Truman’s point of view, inspiring. The 
President’s special counsel, Charles S. 
Murphy, suggested the spot for it and the 
President did the brushwork. 

Republicans had been critical of 
Mr. Truman for not finding a way of 
conferring with Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
his somewhat independent pro-consul in 
the Far East. The soldier and the 
politician had never met. 

Last Tuesday, Mr. Truman, at 
Murphy’s prompting, announced: “Gen- 
eral MacArthur and I are making a quick 
trip over the coming week end to meet in 
the Pacific.” He wanted to congratulate 
the general on his victory, he said, and to 
discuss the clean up in Korea along with 
“other matters within [the general’s] re- 
sponsibility.” (For details of the Truman- 
MacArthur meeting, and its significance, 
see page 21). 

The critics who had carped because 
the President had not talked with the 
general before were still critical. The 
President was guilty, they said, of oppor- 
tunistic timing. It was, of course, a case 
of the mountain going to Mohammed. 
Mr. Truman, the commander-in-chief, 
was paying a call on a subordinate, albeit 
a top-ranking one. For all this, a defense 
was offered in The New York Times by 
Arthur Krock, not always an admirer of 
the President. 

Krock said victory in Korea “presented 
anew set of problems for the United Na- 
tions, in which the interest of the United 
States is especially acute. The timing of 
the conference, while it may prove propi- 
tious for the political interest of the Ad- 
ministration in the forthcoming elections, 
was also plainly indicated by events.” 

And though the State Department had 
had no time to prepare briefing papers 
® most of the problems before the two 
men, the President did take along a com- 
plete dossier on the question of Korean 
rehabilitation, of immeasurable impor- 
lance in the effort to salvage for the 

acies what remained of the non- 
unist Far East. 
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the President added a typical touch: He 
topped off, en route to Wake Island, in 
St. Louis for lunch with his sister Mary 
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In the application of the master stroke, . 





Political Hue of the Flight to Wake 


Jane, just installed as Worthy Grand 
Matron of the Grand Chapter of Mis- 
souri of the Order of the Eastern Star. 

On the way back, the President would 
interrupt his journey to deliver a major 
address in San Francisco this Tuesday, 
Oct. 17. He was scheduled for another 
before the United Nations in New York 
Oct. 24. 


THE DRAFT: 


Uniforms Coming Up 


Olive drab was plentiful in the streets. 
But in all of the United States this week 
there were no really fully trained divi- 
sions of either the Army or Marine Corps. 
The Korean war had taken care of that. 

Even at the front there were soldiers 
whose schooling in their grim science 











Harry stopped off to have lunch with Mary Jane 


had been sketchy. “My boy never even 
had basic training,” the mother of Pvt. 
William Smith of Tennessee complained. 
Smith, whose reserve unit had been 
mobilized Aug. 20, died in action Sept. 
29. His military instruction had been 
limited to two weeks of maneuvers in 
1949, and weekly drills. 

Seventeen of Smith’s fellow reservists 
wrote to The Nashville Tennessean that 
“It took only one month to get us into 
combat,” and three weeks of the month 
had been spent traveling. 

A Marine Corps spokesman said: “We 
have no doubt that these men are relating 
the facts.” They had had, the spokesman 


explained, the minimum training con- 
sidered necessary—two years in the re- 
serves and one two-week summer course 
—for nonveterans. They had probably 
not been used in the Inchon landing, but 
had been sent in as replacements. 

The tragedy of Smith—inevitable in 
the emergency—might be commonplace 
unless the speed of rearmament were 
stepped up. The program called for 
3,000,000 officers and men by June 30. 

Where would the men come from? 
Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Selective 
Service director, had new solutions. 
Hershey recommended an end to ex- 
emptions for men with dependents and 
for veterans. He later disclosed that an 
alternative plan to ask Congress to lower 
the draft age to 18 was being “seriously 
considered” by his office. 

Though married men too, by Presi- 
dential order, were excluded from the 
ranks of the draft-eligible, one local 
board was already calling them up. In 
Wichita Falls, Texas, where there are 
6,400 registrants, local officials an- 


Acme 


nounced that married men without chil- 
dren would be reclassified 1-A this Mon- 
day. Hershey couldn’t explain the move 
but his office said these men would be 
exempted if they appeal. 

Hershey and W. Stuart Symington’s 
National Security Resources Board dis- 
agreed. Hershey wanted to keep the 
draft-age limit at 26, to be tough on 
deferments, and to call up veterans and 
men with dependents. The NSRB was 
expected to recommend that the Presi- 
dent end dependency-based exemptions 
but not those for ex-Gl’s. Despite 
Hershey's objections, the NSRB would 
probably urge that the draft take 26- 
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and 27-year-olds. It would favor broader 
occupational deferments. 

Professional men already could feel 
the draft on their necks. The Army 
wanted 300 physicians by Nov. 15, an 
additional 300 doctors, 300 dentists and 
50 veterinarians by Dec. 15, and 322 
more physicians, 200 more dentists, and 
50 more veterinarians by Jan. 15. An 
additional 6,000 doctors and 4,000 den- 
tists would be needed if the services 
reached their goal for next June. 

Registration of medical men began 
this Monday, Oct. 16, and by Jan. 16 
all doctors and dentists under 50 will 
have to appear before their draft boards. 
First to don uniforms, Nov. 15, will be 
the youngest of the Army Specialized 
Training Program and V-12 men of the 
second world war who had seen less 
than 90 days’ service. Next would be 
those with less than 21 months. Few of 
the Army’s medical reservists who had 
been alerted would be called to duty. 


POLITICS: 
Ike—Dewey’s Choice in 752 


The 1952 campaign started early, with 
a push from Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York. Twice a Presidential candi- 
date himself, Dewey was asked on the 
Meet the Press telecast this Sunday, Oct. 
15: “Governor, if you are not going to 
run [in 1952] do you have any candidates 
in mind. Dewey did: “If I should be 
reelected governor, and have influence 
with the New York delegation, I would 
recommend to them that they support 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower for Presi- 
dent if he would accept a draft.” Would 
he? The next day, the general, now 
President of Columbia University gave 
his usual equivocal answer: “I am grate- 
ful for Gov. Dewey's good opinion of 
me.” But “my convictions . . . have not 
changed. . . . I still believe that it]{Colum- 
bia] offers . . . rich opportunities for 
serving America.” 

This Monday, Governor Dewey's cam- 
paign for reelection in New York State 
received what appeared to be a serious 
setback. Lt. Gov. Joe R. Hanley and the 
Democratic State Committee released for 
publication copies of a letter written by 
Hanley to Rep. W. Kingsland Macy, one- 
time state GOP chairman, which sug- 
gested that Hanley had been promised a 
financial reward for agreeing to with- 
draw in favor of Dewey as the party’s 
gubernatorial candidate. “If I will con- 
sent to take the nomination to the United 
States Senate,” the 74-year-old lieuten- 
ant governor had written Sept. 5, three 
days after freeing Dewey from his pre- 
vious promises of support for the gover- 
norship, “I am definitely assured of be- 
ing able to clean up my financial obliga- 
tions within 90 days.” 

At a press conference Hanley denjed 
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Ten Tonner: The Boeing B-47A can carry more than 20,000 pounds 


Internationa! 


of bombs or an A-bomb at 600 miles per hour and thus is known as 
the world’s fastest bomber. Chutes slow down the landing. The plane 
carries 11,000 gallons of kerosene-type fuel for its six GE turbo-jets. 


that the letter meant what it seemed to 
mean. The letter was such an ill-kept 
secret that Hanley had decided to re- 
lease it and meet the situation “head-on.” 
Apparently in case of his defeat in the 
senatorial race, the letter continued: 
“Also I have an iron-clad unbreakable 
arrangement whereby I will be given a 
job with the State . . . at sufficient com- 
pensation to make my net income more 
than I now have.” The letter gave Demo- 
crats, who had charged that the Dewey 
draft was the result of a “Wall Street 
deal,” something to campaign on. 


GAMBLING: 
New York’s Big Wheel 
“Bugsy” Siegel's old pal, Meyer 


Lansky, wouldn’t talk. Joe Adonis, boss 
of the Brooklyn underworld and associate 
of Frank Costello, couldn’t be found. ~ 
Sen. Estes Kefauver’s busy crime in- 
vestigating committee had uncovered a 
$26,000,000-a-year interstate chain of 50 
gambling houses witli interlocking direct- 
orates. The committee, sitting in New 
York, summoned the short, taciturn 
Lansky as a top man in the operation. 
Had Lansky seen the exiled “Lucky” 
Luciano when he went to Italy in 1949? 
Lansky wouldn’t say. He might incrimin- 
ate himself. Had he had any dealings 
with Costello, Adonis, and the jailed 
Frank Erickson? Lansky wouldn't say. 
Was he ever engaged in gambling at the 
elaborate Siegel-built Flamingo Hotel in 
Las Vegas, Nev., where it’s legal? Lansky 
still wouldn't say. 
The committee would cite Lansky for 
contempt, it announced Oct. 12. 
Adonis, for whom the committee had 
issued a subpoena, wasn’t around to be 
served. He had last been seen in mid- 
town New York a little more than three 
weeks before the investigators arrived. 
Now there was no trace of him. His wife, 





summoned from their home in Palisade, 
N.]., sent in her place a doctor's certif- 
cate that she was suffering from “a pul- 
monary infection of both lungs.” Kefauver 
commented: “She was in good health 
three days ago.” 

Despite Lansky’s silence and Adonis’s 
shyness, the committee did learn that 
Adonis was a partner in five gambling 
houses in Bergen County, N. J., across the 
Hudson from New York. 

After its New York City session, the 
Ketauver group moved to Philadelphia. 


LEGION: 


On Their Best Behavior 


American Legion officials had promised 
Los Angeles that the 32nd annual con- 
vention would be different. Today’s Le- 
gionnaires were serious. They had 
outgrown high-power horseplay. 

The convention opened Oct. 9, and 
water-filled paper bags, dropped from 
hotel windows, “bombed” pedestrians al- 
ready harassed by electric shockers and 
fake snakes. 

There was, however, what the Legion 
considered serious business. Delegates 
heard Rep. Richard Nixon, Republican 
running for the Senate against Rep. 
Helen Gahagan Douglas, deelare that 
“we must reject the leadership of the 
State Department and revise our foreign 
policy.” Sen. George Malone, Nevada 
Republican, told them the Administra- 
tion’s dealings abroad were based on a 
“conglomeration of crackpot ideas. 
Former Defense Secretary Louis Johnson 
drew loud cheers when he began his 
speech with “I wrote this one myself and 
I can speak to you without having my 
speech submitted to any government 
agency.” Johnson disappointed his audi- 
tors by confining himself to a review 
recent military history. 

Administration leaders were conspicu- 
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Vice President Alben 
Barkley was in town, but had come to 
further the campaigns of Mrs. Douglas 
and James Roosevelt. 

The Legion demanded that the loyalty 
of all State Department personnel be 
investigated by Congress, and that Presi- 
dent Truman “reconstitute” the depart- 
ment “to the end that the confidence of 
our people ... be restored.” Secretary 
Dean Acheson was singled out by name, 
after a bitter floor fight, for “failure to 
evaluate properly the gravity of the dan- 
gers to America and all free peoples.” 

Then, by acclamation, Erle Cocke Jr. 
of Dawson, Ga., was elected national 
commander. Cocke, 29, a former infantry 
major who thrice escaped after capture 
by the Germans, is assistant to the presi- 
dent of Delta Airlines. 

When the convention ended, Los An- 
geles police decided that, despite the 
antics, it had been the best behaved in 
the Legion’s history. 


(CRIME: 


Murder For Mother 


At 18, handsome Hal Irwin, Jr., of 
Atlanta, was admitted to the bar. Last 
week, his mother Lois turned in Irwin, 
now 22, as a murderer. He had told her 
“| killed a man for you.” Mrs. Irwin 
didn’t believe it until she read in the 
newspapers that a taxi driver, Monty 
Jack Whitmire, 28, had been found slain. 
Irwin, committed to a mental hospital 
last year and released four months later 
at his mother’s request, remarked: “The 
last time I was in the nut house, the 
nurse fell in love with me. If she sees 
this in the papers, I’m sunk.” 


RACIAL: 


Brickbats at the Judge 


Since Federal Judge J. Waties Waring 
ruled, in 1947, that Negroes might vote 
in South Carolina’s Democratic primary, 
no white resident of Charleston had 
called on the judge and his Detroit-born 
wife. The Warings then “found our own 
company and that of our friends who 
happen to be Negroes quite satisfying.” 

There were other manifestations of 
their unpopularity. In the legislature re- 
cently it had been proposed that the 
state buy the Warings a one-way ticket 
to any point outside South Carolina. The 
legislators indicated they’d be willing to 
allocate up to $10,000 to start impeach- 
ment proceedings. On the streets, Mrs. 
Waring was jostled, and the epithet 
“witch” was jeered after her. 

On Monday night, Oct. 9, the Warings 
had callers. Whoever they were, they 
tossed bricks and a piece of concrete 
through a window. At the sound of three 
shots, the judge and his wife crouched 
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behind a dining-room wall and tried to 
phone _ the FBI, whose offices were closed 
for the night. 

Another phone call brought police. 
“Even before their leader could come 
into the house,” said Mrs. Waring, “he 
picked up the brick which had ricocheted 
from the door to the sidewalk and said: 
‘See, it’s really nothing but a brick. There’s 
nothing to it’.” 

Later, three FBI agents arrived, sum- 
moned by John Fleming, a Negro bailiff 
in Judge Waring’s court. “They were led 
by Wilmer Thompson, who is a native of 
Charleston and who heads the local FBI 
office,” said Mrs. Waring. “His attitude 
wasn't much different from that of the 
local police and you would have thought 
that the judge and I were responsible 
for what happened.” The other two, 
Bostonians, “were more understanding 
and thorough.” 

On Oct. 138, M.D. McFarland, special 
agent in charge of the FBI's Savannah, 
Ga. office, announced a full investigation 
had been authorized; an attack on a 
Federal official is a federal offense. 
Charleston city and county police con- 
sidered the case closed. But, under 
Attorney General J. Howard McGrath’s 
orders, deputy U.S. marshals maintained 
a 24-hour guard over the judge, though 
he had not requested it. 
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UNITED NATIONS: 


Peals for Peace 


All over America, bells will peal 
Oct. 24, United Nations Day. The ringing 
will start when the Voice of America, 
Radio Free Europe, and major networks 
spread over the world the first tones of 
the 10-ton Freedom Bell from Berlin’s 
Rathaus Tower, virtually across the street 
from the Iron Curtain. 

Participating in the Freedom Bell's 
dedication will be Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
organizer of the Berlin airlift, John J. 
McCloy, High Commissioner for Ger- 
many, Mayor Ernst Reuter, Gen. 
Maxwell Taylor, and, it is hoped, 100,000 
West Berliners—with bells. 

Sponsored by the Crusade for Free- 
dom, the big bell toured the United 
States before it was shipped from New 
York Oct. 10—after a parade Oct. 8—to 
serve in a “spiritual airlift.” In the base of 
its German tower will be put millions of 
American signatures on “Freedom Scrolls” 
circulated by the Crusade in its campaign 
for Radio Free Europe. Contributions 
from the signers will permit expansion of 
Radio Free Europe from one station to a 
network of five to eight stations. The 
transmitters will be used to answer “the 
Big Lie of Communist propaganda.” 
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The New York parade for the Freedom Bell picked up a volunteer piper 
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The Elections: Who’s Beating Whom in Four Key States 


To find out what’s happening in the 
off-year election campaigns, NEwSwEEK 
has a team of experts sizing up the key 
states. This week Washington Editor 
Ernest Lindley reports that Pennsylvania 
looks Republican; Assistant Editor Sam 
Halper that anything can happen in Con- 
necticut; Washington Correspondent 
Richard Davis that Sen. Millard Tydings 
is having a fight in Maryland, and Capitol 
Correspondent Samuel Shaffer that Mis- 
souri is lackadaisically Democratic. 


PENNSYLVANIA: 


Duff Carrying the Ball 


Only once in this century have the Re- 
publicans failed to carry Pennsylvania in 
an off-year—in 1934, at the high-water 
mark of the New Deal. This year should 
not be another exception, especially since 





the Republican Party is led by the re- 
doubtable James H. Duff. 

Barred by the state constitution from 
succeeding himself as governor, Duff is 
seeking the Senate seat of Francis J. 
Myers, Democratic whip. Duff's guberna- 
torial choice, former Superior Court 
Judge John S. Fine, is running against 
Richardson Dilworth, one of the four lib- 
eral reform Democrats who trounced the 
Republican machine in Philadelphia 
last year in the election of secondary 
city officials. 

In the Democratic year 1944, Myers 
scraped through by only 24,000 votes, 
compared with Roosevelt’s 105,000 plu- 
rality. In the Republican year 1946, Duff 
won by 557,000. Since then Duff has 
made his record as governor—purifying 
Pennsylvania's rivers, building highways, 
improving mental institutions, increasing 
state aid to schools, and otherwise amass- 
ing good will which helped him to romp 





The redoubtable Duff . . . seeks Myers’s 


over the Grundy machine in the prima- 
ries this spring. 

Despite the heavy odds against him, 
Myers is making a tenacious campaign, 
speaking all over the state from a red, 
white, and blue 40-foot trailer. He also 
makes a weekly television appearance 
from Philadelphia. Duff has been jump- 
ing hither and yon by plane, automobile, 
and train—as, indeed, he has done ever 
since he became governor. Duff is also 
making two radio addresses weekly and 
last week he turned to television, speak- 
ing lucidly for fourteen minutes without 
manuscripts, notes, or rehearsal. 

In the Senatorial contest, national is- 
sues are not sharply joined. Duff is rely- 
ing chiefly on his record as governor and 
his prestige from vanquishing Grundy. 
He has made some generalized attacks 
on “waste and extravagance” in Washing- 
ton, lack of preparedness, “the handout 


International Vhotos 
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state” and socialistic tendencies. He ad- 
vocates arming to the hilt and a strong 
bipartisan foreign policy. He calls Myers, 
who has. rarely veered from the straight 
Roosevelt-Truman line in six years in the 
House and six in the Senate, a 
“rubber stamp.” 

Myers is standing squarely on his 
record and keeps asking Duff—so far in 
vain—just how he would have voted on 
specific pieces of legislation. “You can’t 
vote ‘maybe’ in the Senate,” he says. He 
also points out that the new highways, 
bridges, and hospitals of which Duff 
boasts were paid for partly by Federal 
funds and inquires if they are the “waste 
and extravagance” Duff wants to abolish. 

In the gubernatorial contest, the Demo- 
crats have the more colorful candidate 
in Dilworth, although this is his first 
campaign outside Philadelphia. He is 
touring the state by station wagon, 
speaking many times a day on street 





seat ... and Dilworth is opposed . .. by Duff’s man, Fine. 


corners and at crossroads. Fine, who 
was on the bench in Luzerne County in 
the anthracite area for a good many 
years before he moved up to the higher 
court, is doing most of his campaigning 
with Duff and other Republican candi- 
dates. He is a highly practical politician— 
boss of his county for more than twenty 


-years while a judge. 


A number of factors lend some un- 
certainty to the campaign and are keeping 
alive Democratic hopes of an upset. 

The slashing Republican primary fight 
left wounds. The Duff-Fine campaign 
appears to be underfinanced—many of 
the contributors whom Grundy regularly 
tapped are keeping their hands in their 
pockets. However, although Duff refuses 
to make any overt gestures of conciliation, 
Fine and their finance chairman and 
other state leaders have been holding 
peace talks with various former lieuten- 
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ants of Joseph R. Grundy, the 87-year-old 
former GOP boss. 

The campaign is marked by a welter 
of investigations. In Philadelphia there's 
a Federal investigation of income-tax 
evasion, growing out of disclosures of 
corruption in the city administration. 
Some Republicans say it’s also being 
used to harass and intimidate potential 
campaign contributors. In Luzerne 
County, which until recently was _noto- 
riously hospitable to racketeers, a Fed- 
eral grand jury which started out to 
investigate abuses in connection with 
GI schools but spread into other fields is 
making things uncomfortable for some of 
Fine’s longtime political associates. In 
Pittsburgh, the leading Democratic 
stronghold, the state is investigating the 
use of public employes and city-owned 
materials for private work. Now Dilworth 
has come along with charges against 
Duff's attorney general, Charles J. 
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“Good afternoon, ladies and: gentlemen. This is the Captain 


speaking. If you Il look off to the right you ll see Yellowstone National Park. 


Today we re flying far north of our normal, mid-continent route to the coast. 


Tomorrow we might fly to the south. No one section has sunshine every day. ee 


no airline can claim better weather. United doesn't have to stay on one 


narrow route; we can choose from radio-marked airways. We use the range 


and reserve power of the DC-6 Mainliner 500 to fly around the weather. 


We take the route that’s best at flight time to get you there on schedule.” 





a a ee ee 


Comments like this, over public address 
systems of United’s DC-6 Mainliner 300s, 
are typical of the friendly, personal service 
when you Fry Unitep! Best of all, the 
speed of United Mainliner travel with 
meals included and no tips aloft usually 


costs less than standard Ist class rail plus 
lower berth, tips, and meals en route! For 
reservations call or write United or an 
Authorized Travel Agent. 

Passengers - Mail - Express - Freight - Parcel Post 
THE NATION’S NUMBER 1 COAST.TO-COAST AIRLINE 


AIR LINES 
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“Snug Harbor” 


JUST AS SNUG HARBORS offer ships protection from stormy 


seas, there are protective coatings today that guard them 


against sleet, snow, salt spray—and other damaging forces. 


There is a plastic coating for ships’ hulls that eases the 
age-old problem of barnacles and rust. Vessels stay in serv- 
ice twice as long between costly lay-ups in drydock for 
cleaning and painting. Top-side and below, there are long- 
wearing coatings to keep the modern craft ship-shape. 


Tankers at sea—and tanks ashore—get double protection, 
inside and out, from plastic coatings. Contents stay clean 
and pure, never touching the tank wall. The tank itself is 
safe from attack by water, acids, alkalies, or other chemicals. 


These sea-going coatings are made of the same kinds of 
plastics that serve us so well in industry and in our homes. 


In a triumph of synthetic chemistry, these ever-useful basic 

materials are produced for us from organic chemicals. 
The plastics and chemicals for these improved coatings 

are but a few of the hundreds of better materials supplied 

by the people of Union Carbide to serve shipping and many 

other industries. 

FREE: Jf vou would like to know more about many 

of the things you use every day, send for the illustrated 

booklet ** Products and Processes.” It tells how science 


and industry use UCC’s Alloys, Chemicals. Carbons, 
Gases, and Plastics. Write for free booklet F. 


Uniton CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


—Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, and VINYLITE Plastics 


LINDE Oxygen + PReEsT-O-LITE Acetylene » PYROFAX Gas 


NATIONAL Carbons « EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries »« ACHESON Electrodes 


PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes « ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 


e HAYNEs STELLITE Alloys « SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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Margiotti, and Duff's executive secretary, 
Norman L. (Skip) Wymard. He accuses 
them of having been associated with 
racketeers in a coin-machine enterprise. 

The Democrats, as usual, are banking 
heavily on labor support. The AFL, the 
CIO, and the Railway Brotherhoods are 
all supporting Myers and Dilworth and 
most of the Democratic Congressional 
candidates. The Democrats are counting 
especially on their candidate for lieu- 
tenant governor, Judge Michael A. 
Musmanno, who as a young legislator 
was instrumental in abolishing the coal 
and iron police, to bring them the votes 
of the coal miners. 

Both the CIO and the AFL put on 
intensive drives this spring to register 
additional voters. However, registration 
rose sharply also in some of the Repub- 
lican districts, especially in the suburban 
areas around Philadelphia. Registration 
figures in Pennsylvania are not a useful 
guide, since they include old, inactive 
registrations. Republicans claim Duff and 
Fine will get part of the labor vote. 

New Taxes: The Democrats think 
they will be helped in Philadelphia by a 
recent increase in property assessments 
but not on business properties and by a 
prospective increase in the city wage 
tax which will hit suburbanites who 
work in the city as well as residents. 
They fear the fact that three statewide 
candidates are Catholics will hurt them 
in rural areas. Myers is the only Catholic 
who has ever won a major statewide of- 
fice in Pennsylvania. 

The Congressional races appear to be 
running the gamut of national issues. 
Here, more than at the top level, the 
Republicans are trying to capitalize on 
the McCarthy-Wherry charges of Com- 
munist influence and homosexuality in 
the State Department. And the Demo- 
crats are trying to capitalize on votes 
against, or to cut, aid to Korea, the 
Marshall plan, and military assistance 
appropriations by a majority of the Re- 
publican congressmen from Pennsylvania. 

Democrats hold fifteen of the 33 seats, 
having gained ten in 1948. The Repub- 
licans predict that they will recover from 
four to seven of these. Democrats say 
the net shift won’t be more than two or 
three either way. 

In the statewide elections, Republicans 
say they can win even if the Democrats 
run up a plurality of 200,000 in Allegheny 
County (Pittsburgh) and Philadelphia 
combined. They don’t concede that the 
Democratic plurality in the two big cities 
will be so large. Indeed, some Duff 
enthusiasts claim he will carry both Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia. They expect 
Fine, who ran 170,000 behind Duff in 
the primary, to run behind again in 
November. The Democrats are not talking 
statewide figures but are hoping for a 
friendly groundswell and some lucky 
last-minute breaks. 
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Two Dynamos in Pennsylvania 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HEN a machine-buster comes out 
Won top in Pennsylvania it’s news. 
When two machine-busters, one from 
each party, run for high office at the 
same time, it’s something more. That 
is happening in Pennsylvania this year. 
The Republican is James H. Duff; 
the Democrat, Richardson Dilworth. 
However, they are not seek- . 
ing the same office—a fact 
for which Duff may be 
thankful and Dilworth cer- 
tainly is, not only because 
he is the junior of the two 
and less well known, but 
because it’s very difficult for 
a Democrat to carry Penn- 
sylvania even against a run- 
of-mine Republican. 

Duff is the most progres- 
sive and independent-minded gover- 
nor Pennsylvania has had since Gifford 
Pinchot, and, as his overwhelming 
defeat of the Grundy machine in the 
primaries this spring demonstrated, he 
is a powerful vote getter. He is no 
orator, but he talks fluently in salty, 
down-to-earth language. He doesn’t 
use a manuscript except for the radio. 
And he is one of the few remaining 
politicians of high rank who won't 
tolerate a ghost-written speech. 


UFF’s record as governor probably 
D would not look so impressive in 
states such as New York, which have 
become accustomed to rather pro- 
gressive and efficient state adminis- 
trations. But it has wrought a good 
many visible changes in Pennsylvania. 
In putting part of it across, the gov- 
ernor proved to be a two-fisted fighter 
as well as an adroit politician. 

In 1948, Duff was against Dewey 
for the Presidential nomination even 
before the Grundy group tied up with 
Dewey. Duff favored Vandenberg but 
switched to Taft. His political philos- 
ophy appears to be closer to Dewey’s 
than to the right wing of the Repub- 
lican Party, however. And he advo- 
cates strong bipartisan foreign policy. 

If Duff is elected to the Senate— 
and the present indications are that 
he will be—he is a man with whom 
the Republican Party will have to 
reckon in 1952. He is 67 but extremely 
vigorous, and apparently enjoys noth- 
ing more than a good political battle. 

Richardson Dilworth, 53-year-old 





Democratic nominee for governor, has 
an astonishing array of basic political 
assets: a good name, a wife and eight 
children (two adopted), success at 
the bar, a luminous war record. In 
the first world war he left Yale at 19 
to enlist in the Marines and was 


wounded in Belleau Wood. Despite 


a damaged arm, he went 
back to Yale to play end on 
the football team, row on 
the crew, become editor of 
the law review, and win his 
law degree cum laude. 
(One year he roomed with 
Robert M. Hutchins, now 
president of the University 
of Chicago.) In the second 
world war, Dilworth went 
back into active service with 
the Marines and won the Silver Star 
for gallantry on Guadalcanal. 

Dilworth’s patrician features are 
somewhat suggestive of the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s. He has energy 
and talks well—at the factory gate 
as well as in a courtroom. 

The candidate was beaten for 
mayor of Philadelphia in 1947. But 
last year he was one of the four 
retorm Democrats who, with the help 
of disgusted Republicans, wrested 
minor city offices from the Republican 
city machine. Dilworth was elected 
city treasurer, an office which he 
promptly said ought to be abolished. 

Democratic campaign literature 
does not exaggerate much when it 
reters to Dilworth “as the most dynam- 
ic figure to come to the fore in Penn- 
sylvania public affairs in a generation.” 

He carried Philadelphia by 112,000 
a year ago. He is unlikely to do so 
well there this November. Many Re- 
publicans who were glad to see him 
go to City Hall as an advocate of clean 
government would not like to see him 
go to the capital at Harrisburg as a 
progressive Democrat. 


rue odds are against Dilworth’s win- 

poe the governorship, even though 
he runs ahead of the rest of the 
Democratic ticket. But even if he loses 
this year, he is likely to be heard 
from again. And if he should win this 
year, he would become at once a 
Democratic figure of importance with 
further promise in national as well 
as state politics. 
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McMahon steps out of his solemn Mr. Atom role to relax with his wife 


CONNECTICUT: 
Still Up in the Air 


The issue in the Connecticut election 
is Chester Bowles. The question is, 
whether the Republicans can get enough 
people to dislike Bowles to vote him out 
of the governor’s chair into which he 
barely, and unexpectedly, squeezed two 
years ago. If they can, his opponent, who 
is the winsome John Davis Lodge, will 
go in. Two weeks ago it looked that way. 
By last week, there was nothing sure 
about it. A top GOP leader worried: 
“We are ahead now. I hope we can 
hold on to the lead.” 

Should the Democrats win the off-year 
election, it would shatter long-standing 
precedent. Off years are Republican 
years in Connecticut and have always 
been except for 1934, which was some- 
thing of a freak. 

There is no middle-ground feeling 
about Chet Bowles. Either his outpouring 
of ideas, reforms, criticisms, and slogans 
pleases the voter or irritates him. The 
Republicans are trying to capitalize on 
this. Their billboards picture John Lodge 
as a steady sort, as “The Man You Can 
Believe.” The constant intimation is that 
Chet Bowles is an opportunist, a smoothie, 
a slick advertising man from Madison 
Avenue, New York, who is out to sell 
the voters some political nostrum. 

And the Democrats heading the ticket 
have done little to dissipate this. Bowles 
and William Benton, his former advertis- 
ing-agency partner, whom he appointed 
to the short term in the Senate and who 
is running for election to that seat, are 
using flashy-colored comic books. They 
go in for radio spots featuring testimonials 
from “typical housewives” and are 
whooping it up on television. Benton 
travels by helicopter and gets “lost,” 
thus landing on the front pages. 

A GOP campaign card sums it up. 
Benton and Bowles, joined by Brien 
McMahon, the senior Democratic senator 
from Connecticut who is running for re- 
election, are singing: 
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We are three slick salesmen 
Again on the make 

Selling’s our business 

And votes are our take etc., etc. 


The GOP is also capitalizing on the 
advisers surrounding Bowles. The “pros,” 
not necessarily Republicans, contemptu- 
ously call them the “crew haircuts.” They 
are a young, hard-hitting, cocky collec- 
tion of left-of-centerites. They have sup- 
plied substance to the strenuous GOP 
charge that Bowles is more of an ADAer 
(Americans for Democratic Action) than 
an orthodox Democrat. In Chet Bowles 
the “crew cuts” are convinced they have 
a leader and for many of them this is 
apparently a ride they hope will end in 
the White House. The relationship be- 
tween this group at the state house and 
the Democratic machine is a strained 
marriage of convenience; if it doesn’t 
pay off, the split up will come very fast. 

Whereas Bowles has a solution for 
every problem, sometimes before the 
problem arises, some of the best ob- 
servers say Lodge has no firm, specific 
position on many state issues. He didn’t 
come to the state until 1942, after a 
career as a lawyer and as a movie actor 
in Hollywood, England, and Italy. He 
served only two terms in Congress, suc- 
ceeding Clare Boothe Luce as the rep- 


resentative from the state’s wealthy Fair- 
field County. 

Standing aloof from the hurly-burly 
is Brien McMahon, running for reelection 
to the long, six-year term. Chairman of 
the Joint Atomic Energy Committee, 
McMahon is playing the role of “Mr. 
Atom” heavily. He says the issue is “Life 
or Death” and his campaign literature is 
high-level and terribly sober. Observers 
figure McMahon may run as much as 
25,000 ahead of his ticket and he is 
taking no chances with that lead. He 
has hired his own firm of public-relations 
men, runs his own radio and TV spots, 
and rarely mentions the rest of the 
ticket. This has produced a profound 
strain around Democratic headquarters. 

Running equally ~well on the GOP side 
is a newcomer, Prescott Bush—a charming 
6-footer-plus who commutes from Green- 
wich across the state line to nearby New 
York, where he is a partner in the Wall 
Street house of Brown Brothers Harriman. 
A hard-boiled political writer, charmed 
to his shoelaces by Bush, explained: 
“Pres has an old-fashioned idea that the 
more advantages a man has, the greater 
his obligations to do public service. He 


_ believes it and damn it, I believe him.” 
_Bush’s chances against Benton are rated 


good to excellent. 

The key to the election is the turnout 
of voters. Most Democrats admit that if 
less than 800,000 Nutmeggers show up 
at the polls, they are sunk. If more, they 
stand a good chance. Two years ago, 
when 860,000 turned out, they won the 
governorship by 2,200; four years ago, 
when less than 650,000 ballots were cast, 
the GOP won by 100,000. 


MARYLAND: 


Tydings in Trouble 


The one stable fact in well-scrambled 
and traditionally unpredictable Maryland 
politics has always been that Millard E. 
Tydings was a sure winner. But things 
are different this year. The veteran Dem- 
ocratic senator is fighting for his political 
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The Lodges are charming, but does John know about state problems? 
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Tydings: Things are different 


life, largely because of his reoord as 
chairman of the Senate subcommittee 
that investigated Republican Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy's charges of State 
Department infiltration by Communists. 

You might almost say it was Tydings 
vs. McCarthyism, but it’s not that simple. 
Tydings’s troubles are increased by scars 
remaining from a bitter factional fight 
over the Democratic gubernatorial nomi- 
nation, a red-hot state sales-tax issue, and 
the fact that in John Marshall Butler the 
Republicans have found an able and 
appealing candidate. “We've really been 
worried about Millard,” one Democrat 
said last week, “but things look better 
now that he’s out campaigning.” 

\epublicans were determined to “keep 
the Communism pot boiling.” Butler, a 
handsome, well-built 53-year-old  self- 
made Baltimore lawyer, has been cease- 
lessly attacking Tydings’s record in the 
McCarthy affair: “This probe turned out 
to be a manipulated defense of specific 
charges against the discretion of the 
Administration that were almost impos- 
sible to prove without the full cooperation 
of the Administration itself. The Tydings 
subcommittee was not charged with de- 
fending the Administration ... This so- 
called probe was a farce.” 

Butler has had an eager ally in Sena- 
tor McCarthy, who has attacked Tydings 
on his home grounds. But some Free 
State politicos think the Wisconsinite’s 
efforts will boomerang. They recall that 
Marylanders have a reputation for not 
liking outsiders to tell them what to do. 

Although Democratic campaign liter- 
ature defends the Tydings committee 
record, the senator has apparently de- 
cided to ignore the McCarthy issue in his 
personal tour. At a rally last week he 
devoted himself to the need for stronger 
military forces in order to achieve a 
‘gangster-proof” peace. Warning that 
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cramps 





There’s no such thing as that cramped 
feeling when you go Pullman. 

You can s-t-r-e-t-c-h out in your 
man-sized Pullman bed. You can get 
up, move around. You can walk to the 
lounge car, step into the dining car. 


13 good pein GO PULLMAN 





Nathing 


your simile | 


And the most wonderful part of all is 
that you're so safe. Yes, safer in a 
Pullman crossing the country than 
you are in your own home. (See what 
we mean when we say: ‘‘Nothing 
cramps your smile!’’) 


COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, AND- ABOVE AlL- SAFE / 
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Who 
cares about 
coffee before it 
reaches the 


‘The grower cares, of course! 


And whether his plantation be in 
Brazil, the West Indies, East Africa, or 
elsewhere, he makes sure that the in- 
vestment his yield represents is amply 
protected, 


Americans owning coffee plantations 
find protection right here at home, 
through the member companies of the 
American Foreign Insurance Association! 


In this enterprise, as in so many others 
owned here but located abroad, AFIA 
provides “close-fitting” protection. With 
coffee, protection through AFIA takes 
over at harvest time, and follows the 
crop through successive stages of drying, 
curing, transporting, roasting, packing, 
and shipping to final destination. 


That protection not only is “close- 
fitting’ —it is solidly based. AFIA’s 26 


outstanding member companies make it 


sound beyond question. AFIA’s experi- | 


ence makes it possible to service that 
protection efficiently, no matter what the 
risk, 

You can put AFIA’s strength, experi- 
ence and efficiency behind the protec- 


tion of your foreign interests or property. 
Ask your agent or broker about AFIA! 


AMERICAN FOREIGN 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 7,N.Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE . .. Insurance Exchange Building 
175 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 


Mills Building 
220 Bush Street, San F i 


4, C née. 
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“we must rise above picayune things and 
keep the rattlesnakes in the Kremlin 
from starting another war,” he attacked 
the foreign-policy record of the Repub- 
lican Party and asked for support on the 
basis of his own and his party’s record in 
international affairs. 

The hotly contested gubernatorial race 
between Gov. William Preston Lane Jr. 
and the Republican challenger, Theodore 
Roosevelt McKeldin, is an important fac- 
tor in the Senatorial contest. Lane, whose 
administration imposed an ‘unpopular 
sales tax, is admittedly in trouble. His 
renomination victory in the primary was 
won by the county-unit vote system, with 
his opponent actually piling up a popular 
majority. McKeldin, a former mayor of 
Baltimore, is an indefatigable campaign- 
er who is given an excellent chance of 
riding into office on the sales-tax issue. 
Thus, while Lane’s precarious position 
hurts Tydings, McKeldin’s blossoming 
prospects give the relatively unknown 
Butler a fast-moving coattail to grasp. 

On paper the Democrats can claim 
Maryland; party registrations favor them 
by about 3 to 1. But a lot of registered 
Democrats have been voting the GOP 
ticket lately. The last time Maryland 
elected a senator, in 1946, the Demo- 
crats won with Herbert O’Conor by a 
scant 2,232 votes; and in 1948 Dewey 
took the state from Truman by more 
than 8,000 votes. Such statistics cheer 
Republican politicians, who give Butler 
“a good fighting chance,” and show no 
alarm at the 8-to-5 odds being quoted 
on Tydings’s reelection. 


MISSOURI: 


Apathy, Not Epithets 


The emotional atmosphere in Missouri, 
where a crucial Senatorial campaign is 
under way, is heavy with apathy. The 
candidates, party workers, and seasoned 
observers of state political trends are all 
oppressed. by it. 

Just why the electorate is apathetic is 
a worrisome puzzle to both sides and 
thus far no answer has been produced. 
Democrats are guessing that this singular 
lack of excitement reflects the unparal- 
leled prosperity of farmers and workers 
plus contentment over victory in Korea. 
The Republican explanation, admittedly 
colored by wishful thinking: a deep-felt 
public concern over involvement in war 
and the threat of wars to come. 

Baffled by this curious lethargy, both 
Senatorial candidates are quietly shadow- 
boxing in their own corners of the ring, 
their backs turned to one another. Occa- 
sionally each glances over his shoulder 
to learn whether the other plans to throw 
a serious punch. 

Of greatest comfort to the Democratic 
candidate, ex-Rep. Thomas C. Hennings 
Jr., is the reflection that Missouri is nor- 
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Hennings: “We can beat ourselves” 


mally a Democratic state. Of its thirteen 
House members, only one, Dewey Short. 
is a Republican. Both Missouri senators 
are Republican but the circumstances of 
their elections were unusual. 

Sen. Forrest Donnell, who is now run- 
ning for reelection, squeaked through in 
1944 by less than 2,000 votes because of 
a sharp split in Democratic ranks fol- 
lowing a bitter primary. 

This time there is no post-primary 
bitterness. The Hennings forces are 
united. Hennings shrewdly selected his 
defeated opponent, Emery Allison, who 
had been hand-picked by President 
Truman for the Senatorial nomination, as 
the permanent chairman of the Demo- 
cratic state platform convention. He also 
picked Richard Nacy, Allison’s campaign 
treasurer, as his director of organization. 

Hennings’s victory in the primary, it is 
now conceded even by Allison supporters, 
was a break for the Democrats and a 
blow to the Republicans in Missouri. A 
Pendergast machine man, Allison was 
vulnerable on several counts. 

Hennings, a tall, broad-shouldered, 
blue-eyed man of Arrow-collar-ad hand- 
someness, has an imposing record. A 
three-term congressman, he retired in 
1940 to become circuit attorney for St. 
Louis, where he put an effective crimp 
in the flourishing handbook business. 
After six months, he entered the Navy 
as a lieutenant commander. In Congress, 
he went down the line for the New Deal 
and Roosevelt’s interventionist program. 

On a campaign swing that will take 
him into every corner of the state, 
Hennings is carrying the same message 
to his party workers: “The Republicans 
can’t beat us, but we can beat ourselves. 
Get to the polls on Nov. 7.” Hennings 
hasn't mentioned his opponent’s name in 
any stump speech, nor’ has he even 
attacked him by inference. He is em- 
bracing the Fair Deal with the exception 
of the Brannan plan (“Nobody is inter- 
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ested in it in Missouri.”) ‘and socialized 
medicine, which he denounces. He em- 
phasizes the bipartisan foreign policy in 
every speech and praises the President’s 
decision to go into Korea. 

“We're fulfilling our commitment to 
the free people of the world by meeting 
force with force,” Hennings said in a 
speech at Desloge. “The founders of 
this nation did not intend to breed a 
race who’ put luxury and creature com- 
forts ahead of ideals. I’m not for reducing 
taxes if it means a reduction of national 
defense or our international obligations.” 

Donnell’s campaign, in which he states 
the issues but refuses to lay the blame 
on the opposition or anyone else, has 
many of his supporters in a state of 
frustrated frenzy. Donnell won't attack 
Hennings; in fact, he has embarrassed 
him by publicly embracing him on one 
occasion, calling him “a fine gentleman, 
and the son of a fine gentleman.” 

Donnell’s issues are: unpreparedness, 
lack of a clear Far Eastern policy, deficit 
financing, and domestic Communists. But 
he refuses to say the Administration is 
clearly responsible for the first two, nor 
will he agree that there are Communists 
in the government. (“I have no evidence 
for that.” ) 

Donnell hopes to win (“I have a 50-50 
chance,” he says.) by shaking the hands of 
as many Missourians as he can in the few 
remaining weeks. As a handshaker, he 
has no peer in the state. Donnell is 
viewed by his supporters as a freak in 
politics because of his monumental hon- 
esty. He once drove 30 miles to amend 
a campaign-expenses statement to add 
10 cents for a sandwich his wife had 
eaten. But even his honesty might be- 
come less of an asset than it appears. 
Donnell could suffer the fate of that 
ancient Greek, Aristides the Just, who 
was ostracized from the community be- 
cause the people were tired of hearing 
him called “Aristides the Just.” 
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Donnell: Like Aristides the Just? 
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YOU AND THE WAR... 


It’s the new Army but in most ways 
it’s the same old Army. The barracks 
are a bit more weatherbeaten, the 
floors have taken a lot of additional 
punishment from GI brush details, 
and there’s a new crop of sergeants. 
But if the noncoms’ faces have 
changed, their voices still rasp the 
ancient commands, and the infiltration 
course still holds terror for the rookie. 

At Fort Dix, N.J.—typical of the 
places which millions of ex-Gl’s re- 
member as “this is where we came 
in’—Ed Wergeles, Newsweek pho- 
tographer, made this report on today’s 
training of tomorrow’s infantryman. 
If the pictures have a familiar look— 
well, it’s the same old Army. 





They claim you get the right size now The weight goes down, but the muscles expand 


ng 


Newsweek Photos—Ed Wergeles 


Infiltration course: Watch out for that crater just ahead of you, soldier! 
































...IN THE ARMY NOW 


a Newsweek Photos—Ed Wergeles 


| Wergeles Under the barbed wire Basic is over. This lad is now a tough man in a fire fight 
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West ‘Wins’ the East’s Election 


Vote Ja. 

The instructions were the. same as 
under the Nazis‘as 12.332,000 residents 
of the Communist zone of Germany were 
herded to the polls this Sunday..There 
they received a ballot bearing a single list 
of “National Front” candidates for the 
new East German Parliament and local 
offices, folded it printed side out, and 
dropped it into a box without marking it 
while Communist officials watched. Offi- 
cial returns claimed a 98.44 affirmative 
vote for the Red regime. 

But the Communists had lost the pre- 
election battle of words, wit, and propa- 
ganda, Charles H. Brown, chief of News- 
WEEK'S German bureau, sends the story 
from Berlin: 

On the west side of Potsdamer Square 
a big electric sign spelled out factual 
news bulletins which shone far down 
Leipziger Strasse into the Soviet sector. 

On the east side a loudspeaker tried to 
overwhelm the sign with sheer volume: 
appeals to freedom, unity, and independ- 
ence in Germany, punctuated with cries 
of: “Ami,* go home.” Periodically the 
loudspeaker played the East German 
anthem composed by Hanns Eisler, or 
another Eisler song titled “Ami, Ami, Go 


*German Communist slang for Americans. 


The Fourth Man: [n Vienna the four-power oc- 
cupation continues with outward harmony in spite 
of Communist-led strikes. Here a Soviet MP (left) 


Home,” sung to the tune of “Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp, the Boys Are Marching.” 
A small crowd of Westerners replied 
with jeering shouts: “Shut Up, Ivan. Get 
Yourself a Pair of Socks.” 

It was typical of the many anomalies of 
this Western city beyond the Eastern 
frontier that neither party engaged in 
this toe-to-toe electioneering had a single 
vote to cast in the Sunday balloting. East 
Berliners, living in the so-called capital of 
the so-called Deutsche Demokratische 
Republik, were not allowed to participate 
in the national election—because they 
were too exposed to subversion from 
West Berlin. 

Western political parties, the press, 
government officials, radio stations, and 
underground agencies, Allied and Ger- 
man, had been hammering for weeks at 
the Eastern election. Resistance groups 
and their underground affiliates deco- 
orated East Zone walls with stickers 
(many printed clandestinely inside the 
Soviet zone itself), condemning or derid- 
ing the East Zone rulers. 

One effective piece of Western propa- 
ganda was a magnificent industrial fair in 
a huge modern exhibition grounds in 
the heart of the British sector of Berlin. 
The afternoon when I visited it, special 
ticket windows where visitors from the 


¥ 
Soviet sector could pay in their own 
cheap East marks were jammed. More 
than 450.000 came from the Soviet sector 
of Berlin or the Soviet zone. 

Another device was the “ration-card 
election” conceived weeks ago by RIA§_ 
the American-sponsored radio station jp 
West Berlin, and belatedly taken up by 
Western political parties. East Berlinegs 
were asked to snip off the stubs on thejr 
September ration cards and mail them fp 
West Berlin as a ballot, indicating their 
desire for a really free election. Some 
100,000 or 150,000 returns would have 
been highly gratifying. Instead, 375,000 
—about half the total of the voting popu. 
lation—were received from the East see. 
tor of Berlin and an additional 33,000 
from the Soviet zone. The result g9 
alarmed the Eastern government that it 
belatedly tried to discover and penalize 
the participants by offering a special issue 
of stockings on presentation of the ex 
pired September ration card. 

“Lieber Gott,” exclaimed a RIAS satir- 
ist. “Ein paar Striimpfe fiir die Freiheit- 
one pair of stockings for freedom.” 


IRAN: 


Queen-to-Be 


In the Hall of Mirrors of the Marble 
Palace in Teheran last week Mohammed 
Reza Shah Pahlavi of Iran slipped a ring 
set with a diamond from the crown 
jewels onto the finger of a tall, green 
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shares the front seat of an American car with 
«@ GI, while a British and a French MP ride in 


back on an international patrol of the inner city. 
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How many loaves in a billion bushels 4 


EVERY YEAR approximately 1,000,000,000 bushels of wheat flow from America’s 
fields into the nation’s granaries. Much of this vast sea of wheat ends up in 
bread and other food products if it is protected—especially against the 
ever-present menace of insects. 

The grain and milling industries, long noted for their “good housekeeping” 
practices, have found in American Cyanamid’s Cyanogas® G-Fumigant a 
uniquely effective material for protecting wheat and other grains. Applied 
automatically to the grain as it flows into elevators, G-Fumigant releases a 
gas which permeates the entire grain mass, killing insects in all stages of 
development. Up to 30,000 bushels-an hour can thus be fumigated at a cost of 
less than 44¢ per bushel. This, together with customary cleaning, assures 
purer flour. 

By developing better fumigants and fumigating methods for industry and 
agriculture, Cyanamid is helping to advance the quality and quantity of food 
for people throughout the world. 


Supplying materials for pest control—one of Cyanamid’s many services. 


Photo by Muchmore-Shostal 
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Soraya is the Shah of [ran’s choice 


eyed commoner whom he had met just 
once before—at a dance at the Iranian 
Embassy in Paris two years ago. She was 
Soraya Esfandiary, 18, daughter of a 
German mother and an Iranian tribal 
aristocrat who fought the Shah’s father. 
Their wedding was set for Dec. 27. 

The half-European Soraya, whose 
name means “Star,” was almost wholly 
European-educated. She speaks English, 


» French, and German as fluently as Per- 


sian, and can swim 6 miles. Before she 
was selected for her new role she was 
inspected at school in London by the 
Shah’s eldest sister, Princess Chams, who 
also supervised her purchase of a Paris 
wardrobe. Her father, however, boasted 
that the Shah, who will be 31 on Oct. 26, 
had fallen in love with her photograph 
even before he divorced King Farouk’s 
sister, Princess Fawzia of Egypt in 1948, 
because of her failure to bear him a son 
after nine years of marriage. 


BRITAIN: 


Tory Talk at Blackpool 


From the annual meeting of the British 
Conservative Party at Blackpool last 
week, Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of 
Newsweex’s London bureau, cabled: 


This poor man’s holiday paradise on 
the Irish Sea offered two staggering 
October attractions by way of prolonging 
the season. One was the 71st Tory con- 
ference in the great and gaudy Winter 
Gardens. The other attraction, for which 
long queues formed at dusk each evening 
at the seaport trolley stops, was known as 
“the illuminations.” 

The illuminations consisted of multi- 
colored electric lighting showing brilliant 
tableaux ranging from the skyline of New 
York to an insane and mobile portrayal of 
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“prehistoric Blackpool.” For the working 
people of the industrial Midlands and 
north, it cost only the fare on a tram or 
the “illumination buses” which ran nightly 
until midnight. To many of the Socialist 
intellectuals who participate in Britain’s 
present government, this Mazda extrava- 
ganza would seem shockingly wasteful 
and tawdry. To a little boy or girl from 
the dreary black cities of Wigan or War- 
rington, it was sheer heaven. 

In the Winter Gardens the Tory con- 
ference marked time in a well-bred way, 
endlessly discussing the political issues of 
the day: the cost of living, housing, 
Communism, defense, and nationaliza- 
tion. Two handsome personalities domin- 
ated the platform—Anthony Eden, aging, 
bored, and weary and Anthony Nutting, 
the current Conservative chairman, tall, 
suave, and youthful. 

What really set the conference going 
from Thursday to Saturday was, how- 
ever, anticipation of Saturday’s speech 
by “the leader”—Winston Churchill. On 
Thursday afternoon the platform inter- 
rupted everything to announce that 
Churchill’s horse, Colonist II, had won at 
Newmarket at the thin odds of 11 to 8. 
Early that evening “the leader” landed 
at the Blackpool airport and _ shortly 
thereafter the flag of “Cinque Ports” (of 
which Churchill is honorary Lord War- 
den) broke out from the mast in front of 
the Hotel Majestic at Lytham St. Annes, 
a few miles south of Blackpool. 

The Majestic is one of the few hotels 
in the United Kingdom with a really good 
French cook. Thus, “the leader” was able 
to take a leisurely dinner which included 
a dozen oysters, two servings of soup, a 
succulent steak, and a ; 
very large portion of ice jam 
cream with chocolate 
sauce. As an aid to the 
digestion of these grocer- 
ies, Churchill asked for 
two bottles of 1928 Pom- 
mery champagne, but the 
proprietor persuaded him 
to take a later year. 

The Winter Gardens 
was packed to the walls, 
and the band was playing 
“England Shall Be Free” 
when the great man 
reached the platform Sat- 
urday afternoon. He was 
pink and urbane in his 
tight black cutaway, 
striped trousers, and bow 
tie, and he was brimful of 
emotion. In recent years 
Churchill has aged no- 
ticeably and his words no 
longer carry their war- 
time fire. Nevertheless, 
he spoke as _ always 
with great skill and 
warm appeal. 

He stressed one of the 
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main themes of the conference—an all-out 
appeal for the support of British trade 
unionists. “Nationalization of industry is 
the doom of trade unionism,” he said. And 
he skillfully made the point that when the 
“mighty state” is the boss, those upon 
whom the organized worker once de- 
pended to represent him are “the agents” 
of the state: “The trade unionists of the 
nation now have to make up their minds 
whether they will accept the corporate 
state, as in Russia, with its totalitarian 
consequences, or whether they would 
prefer to deal with individual employers 
or firms through the medium of the trade 
unions as we have long known them.” 


Off With That Blockhead! 


King George was so fascinated with a 
ventriloquist act at a private performance 
for the royal family that he had to try it 
himself. As he fumbled with the controls, 
the ventriloquist said last week, the 
dummy’s head fell off. “First beheading 
of my reign,” muttered the King. 


BELGIAN CONGO: 


Dietary Controls 


African women and children were 
being kidnapped, “canned as corned 
beef,” and exported to Europe to “sup- 
plement the meat ration.” That was the 
rumor believed by 31 members of a 
Belgian Congo “village defense squad” 
who went on trial in Elisabethville last 
week for butchering with spears, knives, 
and hatchets an innocent passer-by who 
they thought was a human meat packer. 


4 


¥eystone 


La Publicité: Parisianssoon discovered that this 
tussle betweena policeman and bathing beauties 
in a Place de la Concorde fountain was all a 
publicity stunt promoting a forthcoming movie. 
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HAITI: 


President by the People 


To the people of Haiti Oct. 8 was more 
than just another election day. It was the 
first time they had voted directly for 
their President; past Presidents were 
chosen by the National Assembly. 

They made the most of the opportu- 
nity. Despite a daylong, drenching trop- 
ical rain, tens of thousands of Haitian 
men—the women can't vote—trudged 
barefooted or rode on muleback to 
more than 600 polling places. 

The final results might not be known 
for weeks. Most of the votes, however, 
were cast for the man who, as head of 
the military junta which called the elec- 
tions, had introduced the direct popular 
vote. A partial count in Port-au-Prince 
showed how things were going: 25,679 
votes for handsome, intelligent Col. Paul 
E. Magloire; 7 for architect Fenelon 
Alphonse, his only rival; 3 for Papa 
Legba, a mythical voodoo god. The 43- 
year-old Magloire would probably end 
up with 99 per cent of the vote and take 
office early in December. In the mean- 
time, a seventeen-man commission, also 
elected on Oct. 8, will draft a new 
constitution. 


Significance-- 


Alphonse called the election “hokum” 
and refused to vote. But there is little 
doubt that the one-sided result reflected 
popular opinion. Objective observers 
agree that Magloire is far and away the 
most popular man on the island among all 
classes. He seems even to have tran- 
scended the rivalry between the Negro 
masses and the mulatto aristocracy which 
is the traditional dividing line in Haitian 
politics. The fact that he is a professional 
soldier is not a handicap. Unlike many of 
their neighbors, Haitians do not look on 
their 5,000-man army, the Haitian Guard, 
as an instrument of repression. Magloire 
and his two associates in the junta, Brig. 
Gen. Frank Lavaud and Col. Antoine 
Levelt, have twice joined to throw out 
corrupt and inefficient civilian govern- 
ments elected by horsetrading in the 
Assembly. This time they decided that 
only a man as strong as Magloire, chosen 
by popular vote, could do the job. 

Magloire’s campaign speeches were 
models of quiet optimism. But he faces 
terrific problems. Though the govern- 
ment’s 1951-52 income will reach an all- 
time high of nearly $21,000,000, this is 
still woefully inadequate for a nation of 
3,500,000 people. In addition, a large 
part of it is lost to the government be- 
cause it is earmarked for payment of 
principal and interest on loans negotiated 
by previous regimes with private United 
States banks and the Export-Import Bank. 

What Haiti needs most desperately is 
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capital investment. The majority of Hai. 
tians are peasants who eke out a pre. 
carious living from the mountainoys! 
countryside. They are completely de. 
pendent on prices in the international 
market for Haiti’s export crops of sisal, 
bananas, coffee, and sugar. 

Magloire has promised to make every 
effort to encourage investment by United 
States and Latin American businessmen 
in the development of Haitian industry, 
He offers wide relief from import tariffs 
and years of tax exemption to investors, 
Haiti imports such basic commodities as 
matches, cement, lumber, canned fish, 
clothing, and furniture, although it has the 
raw materials from which to make them, 

The tourist trade has also dropped 
alarmingly in the past year. Spurred by 
the grandiose promises of the Port-av- 





Doret 
Magloire promised nothing 


Prince International Bicentennial Expo- 
sition, local builders went mildly berserk 
and put up more than 25 costly and 
luxurious new hotels. The exposition was 
a colossal flop. Many of the new hostelries 
have had to close off wings, reduce staffs, 
or, in some cases, shut down altogether. 

On the broad white verandas of the 
Hotel Splendide, where Haitians sip 
sweet black coffee and gossip about the 
government-to-be, Mme. Marie Frankel 
summed up the Haitian attitude to Paul 
Magloire: “Paul has promised us prac 
tically nothing, so it will be hard to be 
disappointed. Anything he does will be 
good. But we wait and see.” 

Magloire, after completing a triumphal 
tour of the city on election day, gave his 
view of the future: “If you give me hare 
work, I will give you honest government. 
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Wild Blue Yonder: Cliferio got his wish—but nearly lost his life 


Free Ride: Because he “always wanted 
to ride an airplane,” Ciirerio REYES 
GUERRERO, a Mexican farm boy, caught 
hold of the tail of a Lamsa airliner as it 
took off from Torreon on a 500-mile flight 
to Mexico City. He held on as the ship 
climbed to 12,000 feet. Half frozen by 
the wind, his clothes “all but torn off,” he 
was still clinging to the plane 53 minutes 
later when it returned to Torreon be- 
cause the pilot, Jonce Guzman, found 
his ship excessively tail-heavy. 


Sweet Start: Screen star MARGARET 
O’Brien, in a Girl Scout uniform, gave 
elder statesman BERNARD BARUCH a 
cookie to start off the 1950 Girl Scout 
Fund Drive at the Hotel Plaza in New 
York. The organization hopes to raise 
$500,000 in the campaign. 





International 


Baruch and O’Brien aid the Scouts 
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Home Again: Sitting in a wheel chair 
in his garden at Ayot St. Lawrence, 
where he fell and broke his thigh a 
month ago, GEorGE BERNARD SHAw per- 
mitted photographers to teke two pic- 
tures. “Head and_ shoulders only,” 
admonished the 94-year-old dramatist, 
who wore a loose-fitting tweed jacket and 
pajama trousers. Of his new play, “The 
Lady She Would Not,” Shaw said: “I 
didn’t complete it. That play will be 
another “Unfinished Symphony’... I sup- 
pose it is something that I can sit here 
and look at the shining grass and trees.” 


Mail Order: Twelve-year-old ARTHUR 
MacArtuur, son of Gen. Dovucias 
MacArrtuour, has spent most of his life in 
the Orient. Hospitalized in Tokyo with a 
broken arm, Arthur was visited by his 
dad, who brought him a Sears, Roebuck 
catalogue. “Tomorrow you go through 
this,” MacArthur said. “If there’s any- 
thing you want, I'll send for it.” Next day 
Arthur cried: “I want straws! I’ve never 
had soda pop through a straw, Dad!” 
There’s an order on the way to Tokyo. 


Student Aid: Accepting an honorary 
Ph.D. from Copenhagen University, 
Winston CHURCHILL remarked that he 
has received more degrees than he has 
passed examinations. “This should en- 
courage bad students,” he said. 


Retaliation: In Rome, Italy's entire 
screen colony and press corps royally 
snubbed touring Sen. Epwin JoHNSON of 
Colorado, who had denounced INcRip 
BERGMAN on the Senate floor as “Holly- 
wood’s apostle of degradation” and called 
RoBerto ROSSELLINI a “Nazi collabora- 
tor.” Invited to a party where Johnson 
was to be a guest, they sent notes read- 
ing: “We cannot accept because we have 
already been invited to a cocktail party 
for our friend, Mr. Rossellini.” 


Summing Up: W. SoMERSET MAauGHAam 
presented the Library of Congress with 
the manuscript of “The Artistic Temper- 
ament of Stephen Carey,” the unpub- 
lished forerunner of his best-selling nove! 
“Of Human Bondage.” The original draft 
is “merely a curiosity,” according to 
Maugham, “like fragments of poetry you 
see in an archeological museum that have 
been dug out. I haven’t looked at it for 
half a century.” He probably should have 
burned it, Maugham added, “because it 
was a very, very bad book.” 


Open the Door, Mike: The blond and 
sexy Curr WituiaMs, “Polka Dot” GI 
pinup of the last war, fell through a glass 
window at the home of TV producer Mik«: 
Stokey and had to be patched up in a 
hospital. Police who found her screaming 
and bleeding on the porch of Stokey’s 
home said she had been trying to break 
into the house. “Mike was my boy friei! 
a year ago,” Miss Williams sobbed. “He 
hurt my pride. I don’t know why I did 
this. I was just nervous, I guess.” 


Name, Please: In Seattle to give a con- 
cert, pianist AkTUR RUBINSTEIN told re- 
porters a story on himself: “In between 
plane flights in Arizona, a little boy ap- 
proached me and asked for my auto- 
graph. He finally admitted he didn’t 
know who I was but thought I must be a 
celebrity because I looked funny.” 


Ne Upsweep: Rita Haywoatn, who is 
slated to return to Hollywood in January 
to make her first picture since her mar- 
riage to Prince ALy Kuan, turned up in 
London wearing her hair at shoulder 
length with a soft bang—thereby settling 
for her fans the question of how coiffures 
will be styled this season. 
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Rita doesn’t like short cuts 
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Lily wore diamonds 


Gilded Lily: At the San Francisco 
Opera Ball, Lity Pons created a sensation 
when she kicked and bumped her way 
through “Diamonds Are a Girl’s Best 
Friend” from the hit “Centlemen Prefer 
Blondes.” In a self-designed satin dress, 
dripping with diamonds, she mouthed 
the words to Gertrude Niesen’s recorded 
rendition of the song. Asked by party- 
thrower ELsA MaxweE.t if she would 
sing at a future benefit, Miss Pons ven- 
tured that from now on all benefits would 
be strictly “six-a-day” for her. 


State vs. Senator: Alabama was still 
rankling over Sen. GLEN Taytor’s “dis- 
orderly conduct” there during his 1948 
election campaign on the Progressive 
ticket. Last week the U.S. Supreme 
Court rejected Taylor’s appeal for review 
of his conviction for using a “Negro” en- 
trance to a Birmingham hall. Said Eucene 
(BuLL) Connor, Birmingham’s Police 
Commissioner: “We are going to send 
and get him, wherever he is.” But Gov. 
James E. Forsom held that the state 
would not extradite the Idaho senator. 
Taylor himself has no intention of serving 
sentence: “[m not going to turn myself 
over to that chain gang down there.” 
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New Life for Lepers 


For several months, 19-year-old Betty 
‘Martin had been puzzled by the pale 
rose-colored spots on her thighs. Just 
before Christmas, the New Orleans deb- 
utante consulted a skin specialist, who 
took scrapings and made smears. 

His diagnosis, pronounced during the 
1927 holiday celebration, stunned the 
Martin family. Pretty Betty, apparently 
in good health and engaged to a young 
medical student, had leprosy. “Get her 
out of New Orleans ... before she infects 
the whole city,” ordered the doctor. 

It was Robert, her fiancé, who broke 
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- down to wait. “My doctor says I'll be out 





of here in six months,” she told the other 
patients. Their glances slid together, and 
Betty asked one woman: “How long have 
you been here?” Before the reply came, 


she knew. The gray-haired woman with — 


a slightly marked face, as if by acne, had 
come to Carville before Betty was born. 

Betty Martin remained at Carville for 
twenty years. In that time, she lost her 
fiancé (“it is not easy to cling to a love 
put away behind bars”), her freedom, 
and all else she loved in a desperate fight 
against leprosy. How she won is told in 
her gallant book, “Miracle at Carville.”* 
As President Truman once wrote in The 
Star, Carville’s house organ: “Unreason- 





National Leprosarium: Science conquers the ancient scourge 


the news to the unfortunate girl. She was 
to be sent to the United States Marine 
Hospital (National Leprosarium) at Car- 
ville, La., for treatment. Cure would not 
take long, Robert assured her, adding, 
“Tll be waiting.” 

No one knew much about this dread 
disease, Betty least of all. Before her 
horrified eyes appeared afflicted crea- 
tures, shrouded in rags, walking down 
endless roads, ringing little bells of warn- 
ing, while spectators shouted “Unclean!” 
Her education was painful, and tragically 
prolonged. Under an assumed name, with 
the family pledged to secrecy, she en- 
tered the large antebellum building with 
sprawled wooden cottages, all hemmed 
in by a barbed-wire fence and a tall iron 
gate. She was received by the Sister 
Servant (Superior) of the Daughters of 
St. Vincent de Paul, the Charity Sisters 
who nursed the patients. Twice weekly, 
she had injections of chaulmoogra oil, all 
science had to offer then by way of cure. 

With faltering courage, she settled 
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ing fear of leprosy cannot be legislated 
out of existence. It can be dissipated only 
by knowledge of the facts.” Betty’s book 
should go a long way toward a better 
public understanding of the disease once 
considered a hideous disgrace. 

Leprosy was supposed to have been 
introduced to Louisiana by slaves from 
the West Indies. The first patients for the 
“Leper Home” (1894) were brought up 
the Mississippi on a coal barge under 
cover of darkness. In 1896, the fearless 
Sisters of Charity assumed charge, and in 
1921 the government took over. A United 
States Public Health doctor was installed 
as medical officer and the American 
flag raised over the backward, poorly 
equipped hospital. 

The USPHS leprosy expert in charge 
of the more modern Carville during Betty 
Martin’s stay was the kindly Frederick 
Andrew Johansen, “Dr. Jo” to the pa- 
tients. At first, Betty showed improve- 





*Edited by Evelyn Wells. Doubleday. $3. 


ment. Then her legs began itching, and 
the first evanescent tubercles appeared 
like tiny boils under her skin. “Some lep- 
rologists believe they are good signs; 
others bad,” said Dr. Jo, as he prescribed 
the old-fashioned arsenic remedy, Fow- 
ler’s solution. It helped, so long as she 
took it; when she stopped the treatment, 
the boils returned. 

Working in the laboratory, Betty 
learned to take her own tests, always 
“positive.” “How often I peered through 
the microscope to scan the slide for the 
pink bacilli I was praying not to find. But 
the bacilli always showed their stubby 
lengths ...” 

To all victims, leprosy is a terrible 
word, made so by-6,000 years of stigma. 
A kinder word is “Hansen’s disease,” or 
hansenosis (from the Norwegian scien- 
tist, Gerhard Henrik Armauer Hansen, 
who first demonstrated it under a micro- 
scope in 1871). At Carville, the word 
leprosy is not used. 

Betty was surprised to learn that the 
disease is far less contagious than tuber- 
culosis. No nurse or doctor at Carville has 
ever caught it. Scientists do not speak of 
Hansen’s disease as hereditary, but 
believe it is usually acquired during 
childhood through prolonged, intimate 
contact with a victim. But where, in 
Betty’s fastidious background, had there 
been contact with this evil ailment? 

Self Curative: She also learned that 
less than 1 per cent of the patients at 
Carville die of Hansen’s disease. Instead, 
they die of tuberculosis, kidney or heart 


ailments, or other complications. She de- ' 


scribes, with compassionate understand- 
ing, several deaths from suicide where 
patients were too lonely or disheartened 
to carry on the struggle. In the end, the 
disease is largely self-curative. As one 
doctor said: “It smolders, flames, runs its 
course, and dies.” 

At Carville, Betty Martin fell in love 
with Harry Martin, a tall, athletic patient, 
“rebellious at the ill fortune that had 
brought him to Carville, but determined 
not to give in... Marriage was wrong for 
us,” writes Betty, a Catholic. “I could not 
bear the thought of bringing into the 
world a child ... giving it to someone to 
raise, or keeping it selfishly to ourselves 
with a 50 per cent chance of it develop- 
ing the disease.” 

In their mid-20s, these sad, lost voung 
people “broke” from Carville without dis- 
charge, and lived on the outside. Betty 
consulted a priest, who suggested the 
use of periodic continence, or rhythm for 
birth control. So they were married, “but 
the stigma was ever before them.” Bettys 
eyes and ears grew inflamed. Harry, t00, 
grew worse, with the thickening features 
so frequently associated with leprosy. 
They returned to Carville, where “it 
wasn’t so bad; we were together.” 

At the leprosarium, new treatments 
had taken the place of* the primitive 
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chaulmoogra oil. The patients received 
artificial-fever therapy, sulfa injections, 
Alophan, a carotene preparation, and 
diphtheria toxoid. Finally, they were 
given the now well-known leprosy rem- 
edy, Promin, a sulfone drug. In two 
months, Harry began to improve. “We 
knew then,” Betty writes. “This was our 
miracle.” Her own recovery was slower, 
but eventually, she, too, began to exult 
over negative tests. Doctors were cau- 
tious about making definite statements; 
but they were willing to admit that 
Promin, “while not killing the Hansen 
germs, weakened them, making them 
unable to resist when the white corpus- 
cles came along to destroy them.” 

In December 1946, after nineteen 
years, Harry was discharged. Betty had 
to wait until February 1947 for her final 
negative test and her “P.H.D.” (“Promin- 
Now they 
could seek a new home with new jobs 
and new hope. “We were two citizens, 
declared in good health,” she writes in 
her book’s closing pages. “We could look 
all the way across the drive to the big 
gate, and know this time it would open 

. and close on us for the last time.” 


The Doctors Strike Back 


Last week the American Medical As- 
sociation fired the first salvo of its 
$1,100,000 nationwide campaign against 
“the danger of socialized medicine.” 

A 70-inch ad headed “Who Runs 
America?” appeared in 11,000 daily and 
weekly newspapers in the United States, 
Hawaii, and Alaska. Between Oct. 8 and 
22, the same ad will be run in 30 national 
magazines. In this two-week period, some 
1,600 radio stations will broadcast AMA- 
sponsored spot announcements. 

The ad, topped by the American eagle, 
and fortified with such grass-roots phra- 
seology as “the man next door,” “the 





Henderson: The “American Way” 


October 23, 1950 


MEDICINE 


American Way,” “Land of the Free,” and 
scorning “socialism,” was conceived by 
the husband-wife public-relations team, 
Whitaker & Baxter of Chicago, retained 
by the AMA to manage the Association’s 
“National Education Campaign.” In ad- 
dition, these experts have worked out 
more than twenty tie-in ads to be sold 
to druggists, grocers, bankers, used-car 
dealers, and others. 

*Socialistic Threats*: This advertis- 
ing campaign, the first in the history of 
the AMA, was paid for by the $25-a-year 
membership assessments of 145,000 doc- 
tors. It was launched in an editorial by 
the AMA President, Dr. Elmer L. 
Henderson of Louisville, in the Journal of 
the AMA. “The American medical pro- 
fession is_in_one of the most crucial and 
challenging periods of its history,” 
Henderson said. “On the civilian front, it 
has taken the initiative in a determined 
crusade against socialistic threats to our 
basic American freedoms. The response 
has been gratifying. I wish that every 
doctor could read all the expressions of 
congratulation and_promises of support.” 

Typical, Henderson said, was the 
prompt cooperation of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters (52,000 
members); the National Association of 
Chain Drug Stores (5,000 stores); and 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion (more than 7,000 leading stores). 
The campaign is also supported by more 
than 100 individual banks, many public- 
utility companies, and at least one rail- 
road—the Union Pacific. 

But not everyone saw eye-to-eye with 
Henderson and the AMA. In the Con- 
gressional Record, Rep. John D. Dingell 
of Michigan observed: “This saturation 
campaign is designed to spread by mas- 
sive injections of untruths, lies, distortions, 
and innuendoes, a contagious infection 
among our people so that they will fall 
victim to the big-lie technique of the 
medical lobby’s ... propagandists. They 

. seek to doctor, drug, and slug the 
American people into believing the crude 
big lie that sickness is health, that in- 
surance is socialism and communism, that 
the President’s plan for national health 
insurance is socialized medicine.” 

In a prompt memorandum to Congress, 
Dr. Henderson rebuked Representative 
Dingell for damaging “a medium of great 
public usefulness and dependability.” 
Was this, he asked, “a proper use of the 
Congressional Record?” 

“We note that Mr. Dingell is urging 
every local Democrat to ‘put on a tele- 
phone campaign’ on the matter,” Dr. 
Henderson wrote. “This surprised us, for 
we have considered Compulsory Health 
Insurance much more a matter of public 
health and welfare than party politics. 
Actually there are probably more Dem- 
ocrats than Republicans among the offi- 
cers and leaders of the AMA. I myself 
am a lifelong Democrat.” 


THIS XMAS * 


“Give the Best 


CITRUS FRUIT FROM TEXAS 


THE FINEST, SWEETEST 
CITRUS FRUIT IN THE WORLD! 


That’s not just a ‘““Texas brag,” but literally true. 
You have a Texan’s word for it. 





We feature these varieties: 


RED BLUSH GRAPEFRUIT: 


red. Large, sweet, mild and seedless. 


NAVEL ORANGES: Some as large as ordi- 


‘ * nary grapefruit. Very 
sweet and juicy. 


Also Pink Grapefruit, White Grapefruit, and Tangerines. 


We offer these finest quality, tree ripened fruits in 
mixed or —— packs, and in various containers, 
Large or small baskets, cartons, crates, and our 
most popular, 


62a. MEXICAN BAMBOO BASKETS 


as illustrated. Handmade in Mex- 
ico, in red, green and natural 
bamboo. Decorative and 
useful. 


PRICES pina, from 
$10.00, plus exact Ex- 
press cost. 


FREE FOLDER 


Send for our large, illus- 
trated folder, in full color, 
with complete informa- 
tion on packs and prices, 
and exact shipping cost 
to any destination. Just 
; write your name and ad- 
PZ dress on the margin of 

this ad, and mail to us 
or a postcard will do. Write today, to Dept. 120. 


The meat is 
truly a vivid 





This Xmas, give your clients 
EXECUTIVES Texas citrus, the really appre- 
ciated gift. We ship to your list. 


PITTMAN & DAVIS 


For 25 Years Shippers of Texas Citrus 
Harlingen, Texas 
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THe MODERN THEATRE. Now show- 
ing... how clear, sharp and life-like 
television can be! Fold back its doors 
for glare-free pictures on 19-inch 
screen...for full-range sound from 
12-inch speaker. Traditional or 
bleached mahogany finish. $495 


The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 








TOP BRASS 


There are a thousand 
eager employees 

at your 
command. 





CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 60 years 
Write for illustrated folder No. 4 








9th and Washington 
$T. Lous, 











The Watchdog 


In two Manhattan meetings last week, 
international groups of journalists made 
resounding efforts to protect the freedom 
of the press. 

Editors from fourteen nations organ- 
ized the International Press Institute. 
They hoped it would be the means of 
keeping each other forewarned and 
forearmed to resist restrictions on news. 

To do the same on,a hemispheric basis, 
some 300 editors and publishers. from 
North and Latin American papers formed 
the Inter-American Press Association, a 
“watchdog” over press freedom north and 
south of the Rio Grande. The places that 
needed watching most, according to the 
editors: Colombia, Peru, Venezuela, the 
Dominican Republic, Paraguay, Guate- 
mala, and, above all, Argentina. Signifi- 
cantly, the editors gave spontaneous, 
standing ovations to only two colleagues— 
Alberto Gainza Paz, publisher of Argen- 
tina’s largest paper, La Prensa (circula- 
tion, 465,000), and Bartolomé Mitre, a 
director of La Prensa’s equally anti- 
Peronista rival, La Nacion. Both papers 
have been imperiled in the past five 
years by government restrictions on news- 
print and, now, advertising (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 2). Even so, both papers had grown 
and prospered on the basis of their 
editorial excellence. La Prensa, as a mat- 
ter of fact, was feeling prosperous enough 
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last week to announce the establishment 
of an annual award of $1,800 for out. 
standing journalism in the Americas. 


Strike Baby 


Under the counters of Pittsburgh news- 
stands, last week, copies of New York 
papers were going for as high as 50 cents, 
All three Pittsburgh dailies had been 
shut down by a strike since Oct. 1. On 
Sunday, however, an over-the-counter 
newcomer went on sale for 5 cents: The 
Pittsburgh Daily Reporter, a jury-rigged 
eight-pager, printed on rented presses 
and got out by funds and volunteer skills 
of ten unions, 3,000 of whose members’ 
jobs were ended by the strike. 

Just a few days before, the national 
membership of one, the CIO Newspaper 
Guild, had voted 7,400 to 3,200 against 
such union-backed enterprises. And, iron- 
ically, for Guildsmen, the unionists who 
started the strike-AFL “mailers” who 
handle the paper only between the 
presses and delivery trucks—already 
make an average $112 a week, while 
reporters in Pittsburgh work on a scale 
that goes to only $105. 


Ask for Mr. Graham 


Who, wondered the editors of The 
London Evening Standard, is John Mariot 
Graham? One thing they knew was that 
under his byline a former New York 





International 
Light Across the Curtain: From a 75-foot tower in Berlin's 
Potsdamer Square last week, an electric sign built by local papers 
flashed late, straight news to viewers in the Soviet zone. The Reds’ 
reply: an ineffective barrage from searchlights and loudspeakers. 
For further news of East-West tension in Berlin, see page 40. 


Newsweek, October 23, 1950 
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Fat f Dictation... LORD CALVERT 


Of all the millions of gallons we distill, only the very choicest are set aside for 


Lord Calvert. That’s why no other whiskey in all the world possesses the wnique flavor 
and distinctive lightness of Lord Calvert . . . the custom-blended whiskey for men of 
moderation who appreciate the finest. That’s why Lord Calvert will make your next 


drink a better drink, and why your guests will compliment your choice. 


BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., N.Y.C. 


MR, ERSKINE CALDWELL, dis- 
tinguished novelist. Born in 
seorgia, Erskine Caldwell worked 
as cotton picker, mill-hand and 
newspaper reporter among the 
‘hoor whites’’ of the South, whose 
lives he was later to chronicle. 
Because he refused to cater to 
popular fiction formulas, Mr. 
Caldweil wrote steadily for five 
years before anything was ac- 
cepted for publication. When 
recognition finally came, it came 
fast. And within the past few 
years Mr. Caldwell has emerged 
as perhaps the most influential 
author of our time. 





SEARCHING ALWAYS FOR FACTS to help build 
better cars, GM engineers and production men run all 
makes of automobiles at the GM Proving Grownd—through 
all kinds of weather, on all surfaces, day and night. 


AS PART OF THEIR CONTINUING STUDY of comfort, 
GM engineers “watch” springs’ behavior in action—through the 
eye of an ingeniously-mounted motion picture camera. 


GM STYLISTS AND BODY ENGINEERS keep working 
out ways to make cars roomier—ingeniously manage to add 
space to already spacious interiors. 





AIDED BY GM RESEARCH in the fine skill of shot blasting—hammer 
ing metal with a high-speed stream of metallic shot—GM producti 
learned how to give longer life and greater strength to highly stressed 
parts such as gears, springs, shafts and spindles—without adding weight. 








“to growing value 


Wherever new car meets old in America, you see the — ciency which makes growing value a real and solid thing. 
pay-off of a job that never ends. It is a very American 
job, rooted in discontent with things-as-they-are, based 
on steady progress. 


Because of the efforts of these GM men, you can easily 
measure the progress of just a few years. Engine per- 
formance, styling, comfort, roominess, automatic drives, 
safety —all these are far. ahead of the things you knew 


Se I iS iv / a P 
ich is the drive that spurs General Motors research comparatively short while ago. 


men and stylists in their probing into the future. It : 
prods engineers, too, so that no ounce of metal is too And because these GM men never stop trying to make 
small to be overlooked. cars better, the key to any GM car is the key to greater 


value in its class. Any dealer in GM cars will be glad 
And it is the force that drives production men to theeffi- —_ to demonstrate. 
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“Car ? ; 4 ‘ “MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE’ 


= Vie PLITNERAL MOTORS 
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F ar HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast 
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RDC, introduced a year ago, is 
the new all-stainless steel, self-propelled 
Budd rail diesel car. It is good looking, 
quiet, smooth riding. It is comfortable, 
clean and air-conditioned. 

The New Y ork Central nowhas two 
Budd RDC’ soperatinginexpress service 
between Springfield and Boston, and a 
third providing local service between 
western Massachusetts and Albany. 

Western Pacific has two RDC’s 
covering the 924 miles which separate 
Oakland and Salt Lake City. 


Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore 
Lines have just placed six RDC’s 
in operation between Camden, 
Ocean City, Wildwood and Cape May. 
They leave Camden as a six-car train 
and end up as two-car trains at each 
of the three Jersey seashore cities. 


RDC—All-purpose Railway Passenger Coach 
























Chicago & North Western has three 
RDC’s in commuter service; the 
Baltimore & Ohio will soon have two 
and New York, Susquehanna & West- 
ern, four. 


These varied uses to which RDC 
is being put cover almost every kind 
of service a railway passenger coach 
can render. 


The general acceptance of the 
Budd all-stainless steel RDC suggests 
that the development of railway pas- 
senger coach equipment may be headed 
in a new direction. 


The Budd Company 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Gary. 
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give-away magazine called Park East 
was running a sizzling series on the life 
and times of the Duke of Windsor. The 
first installment had boosted circulation 
by 1,000. The second was expected to 
triple that next month. But the identity 
of J.M. Graham was an office secret. 

Park East’s editor, George Wiswell, 
admitted that it was a pseudonym but 
said “we want to wait until we know how 
people like [the series] before giving the 
real name.” That was too long to wait for 
The Standard’s New York correspondent, 
Frederick Cook. Wiswell had given him 
a clue by saying: “Frankly, another rea- 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Cook: The voice was familiar 





son for the pseudonym is that we don’t 
want the same byline to appear too often.” 
Along side the index listing of the Graham 
article, Cook spotted the restaurant col- 
umn of Iles Brody, a Hungarian-born 
writer-epicure. Playing a hunch, Cook 
phoned Brody, asked for Graham, was 
told to wait, and then got Brody’s heavily 
accented voice right back again. First off 
the Englishman asked if Brody-Graham 
knew the duke. The answer was no, but 
“twice his bowler hat was given to me in 
mistake for my own, once in Paris, and 
once in Budapest ... we were never for- 
mally introduced . . . [but I] often stared 
at him.” 

When the chat was finished, The 
Standard’s Mr. Cook had extra reason to 
relish the story he cabled his home office. 
Hard at work just on the other side of his 
scarred roll-top desk were the four New 
York staffers of The London Daily Ex- 
press who share a one-room Rockefeller 
Plaza office with Cook and who, although 
they are also part of the Beaverbrook 
chain, provide some of his hottest com- 
petition. This time, even as Cook locked 
his copy of the cable into his desk, they 
Were in fact competing on the matter of 
the identity of Mr. John Mariot Graham. 


Newsweek, October 23, 1950 
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| The PREMIUM 
Whiskey at a 
POPULAR Price! 


For those who prefer a light- 


















bodied whiskey, we recommend 
Park & Tilford RESERVE as the 


superlative example and the 











incomparable value. These are 







the attributes that have long 


made it an American favorite. 
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A Four-Shirt Tale 


For many years, laundrymen have 
improved their methods in a con- 
stant effort to get your clothes cleaner 
and, at the same time, make them 
last longer. And these improvements 
have paid off. 


Look at the shirts above, for instance. 
They were each laundered a total of 
153 times—equivalent to three years 
or more of normal washings. And 
they are still in good condition, still 
whole and wearable. 


The cleaning agents used in washing 
these shirts were Pennsalt detergents 
—special products developed by 
Pennsalt tocleanse clothes thoroughly, 
yet be gentle, too. By using such 
Pennsalt products, progressive laun- 
dries the country over are proving 
that “Laundry Service is Better 
Than Ever.” 


These Pennsalt laundry products are 
typical examples of Pennsalt research 
and development in the field of 
industrial and commercial chemistry. 


With more than 300 chemical prod- 
ucts, Pennsalt now serves the, leaders 
in almost every great industry: 
Agricultural, automotive, metals, 
petroleum, food and beverage, laun- 
dry and dry cleaning, pulp and 
paper, abrasives, electroplating, 
stamping, enameling, transportation 
. .. and dozens of others. 


By constantly pioneering new prod- 
ucts and better methods, Pennsalt 
has gained experience that is invalu- 
able to these industries. Perhaps that 
experience can help you in solving 
your problem in chemicals. Write: 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, 1000 Widener Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Another Story of Progress from 


chemicals 


INDUSTRIAL - AGRICULTURAL - HOUSEHOLD 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR A CENTURY 
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Not So Big City 


Despite its 76-day strike shutdown, 
ended just eight weeks ago, The New 
York World Telegram and Sun seemed 
huskier than ever. Last Wednesday’s reg- 
ular edition, The Telly claimed, marked 
the first time any Manhattan paper had 
ever published as many as 80 pages 
during “the normal run of business.” Rea- 
son for the bulk: a pre-Columbus Day 
splurge that brought the most advertising 
in the Telly’s weekday history, 470-odd 
columns of it. 

No other New York paper, even The 
Times, whose presses optimistically are 
built to handle normal runs of 96-page 
papers, disputed The Telly’s claim. But 
there were some strapping out-of-towners 
to whom the definition of “biggest” in the 
nation’s largest city wouldn’t seem very 
impressive. The Philadelphia Bulletin hits 
80 pages frequently and did it again just 
a day before The Telly. The Washington 
Star, which runs 78 to 80 pages almost 
every Thursday and Friday, has hit 120, 
The Chicago Tribune has gone to 92 
during “the normal run of business.” The 
fattest cat of all, The Milwaukee Journal, 
most heavily advertised-in paper in the 
land, was running 104 pages last Wednes- 
day, The Telly’s “day.” 


Hellbox 


PEbony magazine, the largest Negro 
publication in America (circulation, 
350,000), sent a new sister publication 
sashaying from its Chicago offices this 
week: a slick monthly entitled Tan Con- 
fessions. In its introductory preface there 
was a promise to get at a side of Negro 
life “ignored completely by white publi- 
cations.” Inside there was ample’ evi- 
dence that Tan Confessions was going to 
take care of the situation with every bit 
as much skill as any of its white counter- 
parts. The first story asks “Is the Chaste 
Girl Chased?” Others are about “tawdry 
love,” “one sinful night,” “romance and 
reefers,” and a “tainted affair.” 

PIn New York, the old (40 years this 
week), respected pulp magazine Adven- 
ture decided to go slick starting next 
month. The new format, “larger than a 
digest but a bit smaller than at present,” 
will continue Adventure’s quietly famous 
function of not only serving up good 
action stories but acting as a serious 
clearinghouse for travel and exploration 
information from its 200,000 readers (one 
of whom is a traveler named Harty 
Truman). For some of the subscribers, 
scattered from Altoona to Zambeziland, 
however, the new, slick makeup might 
bring a wistful sigh for the rough-and- 
ready days which, among other things, 
saw Adventure go all out to help Teddy 
Roosevelt raise an “American Legion’ 
that would do physical battle with ty- 
rants wherever they might be found. 


Newsweek, October 23, 1950 
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ASK YOUR DEALER 





If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, find out 
with your next oil change. 
Switch to Pennzoil, the 
100% Pennsylvania motor 
oil that lasts longer, grade 
for grade. 

Over 60,000 better dealers 
recommend Pennzoil at the 
yellow oval sign. Drive in 
now and sound your “Z” for 
genuine Pennzoil. 





Member Pean. Grade Crude Oi! Assn., Permit No. 2 





TOUGH-FILM PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS | 


AT BETTER DEALERS ... COAST TO COAST 
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SCIENCE 


Speech Cartoons 


Last week at the fall meeting of the 
National Academy of Sciences in Sche- 
nectady, N.Y., America’s scientific elite 
got a morsel of free and undeniably 
sound advice: “Never kill a snake with 
your bare hands.” 

This warning, played by transcription, 
was voiced in the dead monotone of a 
new talking machine—a device which 
translates splotches and speckles of white 
paint into perfectly intelligible, though 
inhuman, speech. Why the vocal robot 





piano roll. “What we are creating,” Borst 
noted, “is a piano keyboard of light.” 

The sound cartoons were tested for 
intelligibility on a group of University of 
Connecticut students. They had little 
difficulty understanding the robot when 
it pronounced such sentences as: “John 
is just a dope of long standing.” “Eel 
tastes sweet but looks awful.” “Cold damp 
rooms are bad for romance.” (The sen- 
tences were selected so that a listener 
understanding one or two’ words would 
be unable to guess the rest.) 

“We are not trying to make synthetic 
speech, or even good speech,” . Cooper 





Top to bottom: Original sound spectrogram, simplified copy, and meaning 


was built and how it works were de- 
scribed in a paper submitted to the 
meeting by Dr. Franklin S. Cooper, Dr. 
Alvin M. Liberman, and John M. Borst of 
Haskins Laboratories, New York. 

Visible speech patterns are bv no 
means new. They exist, for example, in 
the sound track on movie film. And some 
years ago the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories developed a spectrogram machine, 
which breaks up sound into its compo- 
nent frequencies (see top line of cut). 

But for study purposes, the sound spec- 
trogram is discouragingly complicated. 
“You can’t glance at it and say: ‘Yes, I 
recognize that’,” said Cooper. Thus the 
Haskins scientists tried to reduce the 
feathery spectrogram to a simplified car- 
toon (see middle line of cut), which 
could still be understood when changed 
back into audible sound. 

Their talking robot is the playback 
machine specially designed to give voice 
to their cartoons, which are drawn in 
white paint with a brush on strips of 
transparent film. Each marking corre- 
sponds to a hole punched in a player- 


emphasized to the meeting. Indeed, 
the machine reduces all voices, even 
lilting sopranos, to a dull, matter-of-fact 
baritone, utterly lacking in resonance or 
inflection. Primarily, the project, which 
is sponsored by the Carnegie Corp., is 
pure research on sound and how it is 
perceived by the human brain. 
Nevertheless, it should prove inval- 
uable for speech analysis and training. 
By leaving out some areas of the cartoon, 
it is possible to isolate sounds produced 
in certain regions of the mouth—like lis- 
tening only to one violin in an orchestra. 
Indulging in speculation, Cooper sug- 
gested that talking books for the blind 
might be printed in sound-cartoon lan- 
guage. And although the present ma- 
chine has a monotone pitch, another 
version could be designed to play music. 
“Perhaps some day,” he said, “a com- 
poser will be able to paint a symphony 
on film without reference to notes or to 
the theory of harmony. The composition 
would be developed by the composer 
trying out different little pictures of sound 
which he listens to. It opens up an alter- 


Newsweek, October 23, 1950 
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HE Terminal Railroad Association of 

St. Louis reports that General Motors 
Diesel switching locomotives save $3.71 
an hour per unit over the cost of operating 
and maintaining the steam engines they 
replaced. 








Savings on fuel, water, maintenance and 
enginehouse expense total $25,556 a 
year per unit—a return of 26.94% on 
investment. 


But even this does not reflect the full 
potential savings. with General Motors 
Diesel switchers. Their ability to stay on 
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A Green Light 




























Returning 27% on Investment 


the job longer, coupled with superior flex- 
ibility, means fewer locomotives required 
to handle 24-hour daily operation. Better 
visibility and high tractive effort make 
possible faster and smoother car move- 
ments with greater safety and reduced 
damage claims. 


All this means that freight and passenger 
trains move through yards and terminals 
faster, at lower cost—another way General 
Motors locomotives help railroads get 
more traffic and hold present business in 
the face of stiff competition. 


for Economy in Railroad Operation 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 





GENERAL MOTORS «+ LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 







Home of the Diesel Locomotive 


IN CANADA: General Motors Diesel, Ltd. London, Ontario 













THE WORLD'S FINEST INSTRUMENT 
FOR HOME ENTERTAINMENT 


THE INCOMPARABLE 
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THIS SHOULD BE yours! 


No other name in television is so definitely iden- 


tified with excellence as is the incomparable the CAPEHART “Saratoga.” 
Big 17-inch rectangular tube gives 
thrilling Capehart picture. AM- 
FM radio. 12-inch speaker. Pho- 
nograph plays all sizes—all types 
of records—all automatically. 
Capehart Symphonic-Tone Sys- 
tem. English 18th Century styling. 


Capehart! Inwardly and outwardly, Capehart 
television is setting such exacting standards of 
beauty and performance ...it truly should be 
yours. Capehart period styling and magnificent 
cabinetry stand out... for they bear the unmis- 
takable touches of painstaking design and superior craftsmanship. And 
nothing, you will discover, could be more thrilling than Capehart’s clear, 
brilliant, true-to-life pictures...or more magnificent than Capehart’s Sym- 
phonic-Tone System ...or more exciting than Capehart’s modest prices! 
See and hear the new incomparable Capehart. You'll quickly conclude that 
this distinguished instrument not only should be, can be, but will be yours! 


“A Woman Looks at Television.” Send for interesting free booklet which answers many of your 
questions about television and describes appropriate cabinet stylings for various room settings. 
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CAPEHART-FARNSWORTH CORPORATION 
Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
An Associate of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 





SCIENCE 





nate way to do composition and an ap- 
proach to a new art form—which many 
people will say isn’t music.” 


>The National Academy broke a long- 
standing custom last week by meeting at 
an industrial laboratory—General Elec- 
tric’s new research headquarters at the 
Knolls near Schenectady. Coincident with 
the meeting, GE formally dedicated the 
five buildings and also celebrated the 
50th anniversary of the founding of the 
company’s research organization. 

The GE Research Laboratory started 
humbly in a barn on the bank of the Erie 
Canal back of Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz’s 
Schenectady home. In its early days the 
lab was unique in that it engaged in 
basic investigations, exploring new scien- 
tific ideas, while other industrial research 
organizations stuck close to commercial 
developments. This atmosphere of scien- 
tific freedom paid off. Dr. Willis R. 
Whitney, Dr. William D. Coolidge, Dr. 
Irving Langmuir, and other now-famous 
scientists were hired. And their research 
soon resulted in powerful X-ray tubes, 
less fragile and more economical electric 
lamps, hundreds of electronic tubes that 
made radio a reality. 

The laboratory continued to branch 
out and to grow. Today its staff of 1,200 
works with atom smashers, tinkers with 
the weather, studies the low-temperature 
regions near absolute zero (about 460 
degrees below zero Fahrenheit), in ad- 
dition to more mundane research in 
chemistry, physics, and engineering. 


Rice Ambassador 


Exactly one week before he was to be- 
gin a round-the-world trip, Dr. Robert R. 
Williams’s car, out of control, hurtled 
through a guard rail overlooking the 
Lackawanna Railroad station platform in 
Summit, N.J., fell 30 feet to the platform, 
bounced twice, and crashed on its side. 

Luckily, the world-famous chemist who 
isolated and first synthesized vitamin B, 
was not seriously injured. With only a 
few lacerations and some aching ribs, he 
boarded the Queen Mary last week on 
the first leg of the six-month trip which 
will take him from Cherbourg to Hono- 
lulu. Through Eu-spe and as far as Egypt 
(“want to see the Pyramids”), the jaunt 
will be largely for pleasure. But as he 
crosses the Orient, Dr. Williams wil] be 
hard at work on his own version of Point 
Four assistance: persuading the countries 
of the Far East to enrich rice, which is 
the chief food of 1,000,000,000 people- 
roughly half the world’s population. 

Some 40 years ago, Dr. Williams forced 
a few drops of brown rice-bran syrup 
down the throat of a gasping Filipino 
baby, dying of beriberi, and saw the 
child’s symptoms clear within three hours. 
He knew then that there was something 
in the bran which tought the killing dis- 


° Newsweek 
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ease. Finding that something took more 
than two decades of research. It was vi- 
tamin B, (thiamin), which he isolated 
and synthesized in the early 1930s. 
But the thiamin-rich bran which covers 
the rice kernel is the very part discarded 
in the milling and polishing process. 
There are two natural solutions to the 
problem. One is simply to keep the bran 
on the rice by undermilling (brown rice). 
Or, as is preferred in some areas in India, 


Williams: A personal Point Four 


the rice can be parboiled before milling— 
steeped in water and dried in the sun to 
loosen the hulls. This drives some of the 
vitamins and minerals from the bran into 
the kernel. Parboiled rice and under- 
milled rice, however, are not the pure 
white kind on which most Oriental rice 
eaters insist. Artificial enrichment of the 
white rice that they prefer is the third 
method for combating beriberi. 

Four years ago Dr. Williams went to 
the Philippines with his plan for the first 
large-scale experiment in the use of arti- 
ficially fortified rice to fight the disease. 
With the dramatic results of that experi- 
ment, recently completed, the scientist 
will himself be fortified on his “persua- 
sion” tour to the Orient. 

Bataan Peninsula, reported to have 
one of the highest beriberi mortality rates 
in the world, was chosen as the test area. 
Every rice mill in the experimental zone 
added to its white, polished product a 
small quantity of “premix”—rice grains 
sprayed with thiamin, other vitamins and 
minerals, then coated with edible sub- 
stances to prevent vitamin loss in washing 
and cooking. Since the premix is itself 
white, the 65,000 Filipinos in the test 
region had no objection to eating the en- 
tiched kernels. Result: a 90 per cent 
decline in the incidence of beriberi 
symptoms from the former level of 13 per 
cent of the population. In one munici- 
pality the mortality rate from beriberi 
dropped to zero. 

With these convincing figures, Dr. 
Williams hopes to interest other Far East- 
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The CAPEHART Chippendale Phonograph-Radio. Rich mahogany veneers. 
AM-FM radio. Plays all sizes, all speeds, all types of records—all automatically. 
Record storage compartment — $395. 
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Here is the opportunity for which you have waited! The 
opportunity to own this famous Capehart phonograph-radio 
for as little as $395! This sensational instrument featuring 
Capehart’s world-famous Symphonic-Tone System brings 
you truly faithful reproduction of the world’s finest 
recorded music and your favorite radio programs as you 
would like to hear them. Capehart’s true-timbre tone is 
so superior—its handsome cabinetry so distinctive, you'll 
choose a Capehart without hesitation! Available also 

~ in other stylings, over a wide price range. 















THE WORLD’S FINEST INSTRUMENT FOR HOME ENTERTAINMENT 








SE CAPEHART-FARNSWORTH CORPORATION 
Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
An Associate of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
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b-Hunting Seaplanes 
must be Rugged to be Right 
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ern nations in developing similar pro- 
grams. Though his trip will take him 
through such war-torn areas as Indo- 
China, having survived the automobile 
accident he is unworried about his own 
safety. “I shan’t be going up-country, as 
they say there. And if you stay in your ho- 
tel at night you're pretty safe in Saigon.” 


Tattletale White 


Over the years F. R. Cherrill, chief of 
New Scotland Yard’s fingerprint branch, 
had observed that the left hands of ca- 
davers generally decomposed faster than 
the right. Could it be, he asked himself, 
that the left hand of a living person might 
reflect ill health? 

This week Cherrill had evidence that 
the ravages of disease can be detected 
in fingerprints. In an article in the British 
weekly Nature, he reported cases in 
which polio, radium burns, epilepsy, and 
other afflictions have increased and mag- 
nified fingertip creases, particularly on 
the ring and little fingers of the left hand. 
These creases show up as white cross- 
lines in fingerprints (see below) and, be- 


The Navy’s new Martin 
P5M-1 is a tough customer— 
built to stand the pounding 
a seaplane takes in anti-sub 

operations from rough 

seas in dirty weather. 


ITH their range and flexibility, seaplanes are potent 
weapons in our anti-submarine arsenal. Their job demands 
unusual strength in every part—plus excellent rough water 
characteristics. The new Martin P5SM-1 has these qualities! 


First postwar twin-engine flying boat developed for the U. S. 
Navy, the P5M-1 is built with extra toughness in hull, wing, 
tail, power plant installation and wing tip float. Its long after- 
body hull practically eliminates the conventional “step”, makes 
landings safer and smoother without “skipping off’, reduces 
pitching and bouncing even in rough water. And these same 
qualities make the P5M-1 ideal for air-sea rescue work, plus 


service as a cargo or general utility carrier. cause they are not immutable, are 


disregarded in fingerprint comparison. 

Cherrill’s cautious conclusion: “It is 
suggested that a prolonged scientific 
analysis of fingerprints would, in some 
cases, supply evidence of incipient dis- 
ease and of its progress.” 


The Martin P5M-1 combines the latest electronics and 
armament systems into a most effective weapon for the location 








and destruction of submarines. 
Morte. 
AIRCRAFT 


Designed to succeed the famous 
¢ Martin PBM Mariner seaplane 
series, it is further evidence of the 

Builders of “Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 
Manufacturers of: Military gircraft « Mor- 


tin airliners * Guided missiles © Rockets 
® Electronic fire control and radar systems ® 
Precision testing instruments Developers 
and Licensors of: Mareng fuel tanks (to 
U..S. Rubber Co.) © Marform metal-forming 
(to Hydropress, Inc.) © Honeycomb construc- 
tion material (to U. S. Plywood Corp. and 
Aircraft Die Cutters) © Structural adhesives 
(to U. S. Plywood Corp. and Bloomingdale 
Rubber Co.) © Permanent fabric flame- 
proofing (to E. |. duPont de Nemours & Co.) 
® Hydraulic automotive and aircraft brake 
Leaders in Building Air Power to Guard the 
Peace, Air Transport to Serve It. 





advanced aircraft-weapons engi- 
neering Martin offers its customers 
today! THE GLENN L. MARTIN 
ComMPANY, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Plan your future in aviation. See 


your Air Force, Navy or Marine 4 
recruiting officer. , 





Fat Test 


The dairy farmer sells his milk on a 
butterfat basis. Yet he must take the 
dairy’s word for the quality of his product, 
since the standard butterfat test demands 
laboratory equipment and technical skill. 

This week at a Milk Industry Founda- 
tion meeting in Atlantic City, a new test 
was announced by Dr. Philip Schain, 
chief of the clinical laboratory at the 
Halloran Veterans Administration Hospi- 
tal. By this method, which requires only 
three simple pieces of glassware and an 
ounce of an inexpensive detergent, 4 
child can measure fat content accurately 
in ten minutes. 


Newsweek, October 23, 1950 
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Lightweight Champion 


Tuts YOUNGSTER is giving a boost to the 
light, strong champion of metals — alu- 
minum. 

Lightness combined with strength is 
another important reason why aluminum 
has replaced other materials in hundreds 
of products. But it’s only one reason. 

For no other metal possesses alumi- 
num’s unique combination of advantages 

.. among which are corrosion resistance, 


lasting beauty, long life, economy and 
workability. 

As a major supplier to manufacturers 
of the products shown here, and thou- 
sands of others, Kaiser Aluminum has 
built an outstanding reputation for qual- 
ity and service. 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corpo- 
ration, Oakland, California. 53 sales offices 
and distributors in principal cities. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 


Performance problem solved! The 
aircraft industry depends on light, 
strong aluminum to step up speed, 
range, safety of modern planes. 
Today every major aircraft builder 
regularly uses Kaiser Aluminum! 


Lifting problem solved! Why 
break your back with heavy, old- 
fashioned garage doors? Buy light, 
strong doors made of Kaiser Alu- 
minum. Easy to open... non-sag. 
And you can forget about the usual 
paint or repair expenses! 


Payload problem solved! High- 
way carriers get rid of tons of 
profit-robbing dead weight with 
bodies of Kaiser Aluminum. In 
house trailers, too, less weight 
means lower fuel costs, less tire 
wear. So choose Kaiser Aluminum! 






Beauty problem solved! Light- 
weight Venetian blinds made of 
Kaiser Aluminum can be removed 
quickly, cleaned easily. Assure 
matchless beauty that time can’t 
mar, can’t rust! Select aluminum 
when you buy! 


Safety problem solved! Ladders 
made of Kaiser Aluminum are far 
lighter than wood. They’re far 
stronger, too—therefore safer! 
And they can't ever warp, splinter 
or rust. Buy one for your home! 
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you've ever tasted! 
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DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY 
BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY .., 
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‘Te every drink, famous bonded Old Forester imparts an elegance of flavor 
found in no other whisky. So rich, so full-bodied, so traditionally fine, it has set a 
standard for Kentucky bourbon goodness since 1870—when its founder wrote that 
eS SEO famous seven word pledge of quality on the first Old Forester label. 


100 PROOF e BOTTLED IN BOND e BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION e AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 
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TRANSITION 


Birthday: UN delegate ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT turned 66 on Oct. 11, but she 
was too busy working at Lake Success to 
celebrate. United States Ambassador 
Warren Austin gave her a corsage, and 
her son Elliott wished her a happy birth- 
day on their radio program. “I told you I 
wasnt going to celebrate...until the 
sessions were over at the General Assem- 
bly,” she replied. “I won't have a birthday 
this year until December.” 

>To honor Gen, Dwicut D. E1IsENHOWER 
on his 60th, Oct. 14, the Eisenhower 
Foundation for Citizenship held a mam- 
moth celebration in Wichita, Kans. Two 
days earlier, Eisenhower heard himself 
cheered at “Call Me Madam” when 
Ethel Merman sang “They Like Ike.” 








Engaged: JEAN Simmons, 21, the ver- 
satile British actress (“Hamlet”), and 





International 


Wedding plans 


Jean and Stewart: 


actor STEWART GRANGER, 37, (“Caesar 
and Cleopatra”); in Hollywood, Oct. 12. 


Retiring: Lt. Gen. Georrrey KEYES, 
61, commander of the II Corps in the 
Italian campaign and later commander of 
the Seventh Army, was relieved as U.S. 
High Commissioner for Austria, Oct. 15, 
prior to his retirement. 


Died: Stage actress PAULINE Lorp, 60, 
best remembered for her roles in “Anna 
Christie” and “Ethan Frome”; of a heart 
ailment, in Alamogordo, N.M., Oct. 11. 
PErnest Haycox, 51, a civic leader in 
Oregon and writer of Western stories 
(“Union Pacific,”) (“Stagecoach”); of 
cancer, in Portland, Oct. 13. 

PO. B. KEELER, 68, one of the country’s 
best-known sports writers, who retired 
from The Atlanta Journal last month after 
4] years; in Atlanta, Oct. 15. 

Pjoun J. Raskos, 71, financial genius 
who guided du Pont and General Motors 
to spectacular success, Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman in 1928, when he man- 
aged Al Smith’s campaign; of a heart 
attack in Centerville, Md., Oct. 15. 


Newsweek, October 23, 1950 
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Fal Dry BEER 


Flexibility. Schaefer has no 
trouble gearing these hard-hitting 
panels to their distribution pat- 
tern. That’s because Outdoor Ad- 
vertising is adaptable to all types 
of marketing—local, regional or 


1925 Silver Anniversary Year 1950 





national. Let GOA flexibility start 
working for you now! General Out- 
door Advertising Co., 515 S. 


Loomis St., 


*Covers 1400 (I 
leading cities \\ 
and towns 


Chicago 7, Illinois. 























Double your travel 
enjoyment! 


Secieatn 


} Language Courses open the 
Order meals, buy door to social, cultural and 
things easily. business advancement. 


YOU START SPEAKING IMMEDIATELY 
You simply listen to the voices of native speakers on noise- 
free, unbreakable records—and then repeat—block-building 
your command of the language from simple, practical 
phrases and sentences to fluent and natural conversations. 
No long lists of words to memorize, no dull and tedious 
grammar. Just the rich, colorful and everyday language of 
the people themselves, ‘spoken to you whenever and wher- 
ever you want with lifelike reality by the native speakers 
on the records. Yes, it’s that easy—you learn to speak 
like a native with a native. Each course consists of 24 
or 25 Vinylite records (78 R.P.M.), a guidebook and a 
self-testing key. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET NOW! 

Send for Free, illustrated booklet and see how you too 
can learn to speak a foreign language easily and pleasantly 
this tested, proven way—-in your own home. 





FRENCH - SPANISH : 
RUSSIAN - KOREAN - TURKISH 


or any of 21 Useful Languages 
IN YOUR OWN HOME, WITH NATIVE SPEAKERS ! 


Now at too can learn to speak a foreign language—like a 
native—faster and more easily than you ever dreamed possible 
with the amazingly successful books and records developed for the 

U.S. government by the non-profit American Council of Learned 
Identical with those that taught thousands of G. L.'s, 
diplomats and government officials to speak a foreign ena | " 
record time. Hailed by Fortune Magazine as “A Solid Miracle.” 
ready used and endorsed by over 1400 schools and colleges, Rae 
dreds of business organizations and thousands of individuals. 


HOLT SPOKEN LANGUAGE COURSES 


Double your travel enjoyment . 
Make foreign trade more profitable . 


} Whatever = reason for learning a new language, 
(= sess eee eee ee eee ee ee 


” Sin gi: ‘gmat ites at secccepimsiasinaadnia 





ITALIAN 


Broaden your cultural background .. . 


the Holt Spoken 





Henry Holt and Co., Inc. Dept. N-10 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


[) Please send me immediately your free, illus- 
trated booklet giving complete information 
about the Holt Spoken Language Courses. This 
will obligate me in no way whatever. 


0 Enclosed is $50.00 (check or money order). 
Please send me the Holt Spoken Language 
Course in Spoken It is 
understood that if I am not completely satisfied 
I can return the course within 10 days for 
full refund. 





Name 
Address. 
City & State. 
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accessible isolation ... 


the most desirable requirement of industrial location 
today—is the No. 1 advantage that North Carolina 
offers. Within 500 miles of 55% of the U. S. population, 
North Carolina is essentially a state of small towns— 
a state where 72.7% of the residents are classified 


as “rural’’. 


The “Good Roads State” has a state highway 
system of 65,000 miles. Four major railroads, six 


air lines and two deep water ports round out 
North Carolina’s complete transportation facilities. 


+ 
PLUS 


A stabilized tax structure 
that has undergone no major 
change since 1933 — 

and a balanced State budget. 
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+ + 
PLUS PLUS 


A major consumer A year-round outdoor 
market that by all climate that permits low- 
indices is No. 1! cost construction, low 

in the Southeast. cost-of-living. 


PLUS 


An abundance of raw materials — 
water, diversified farm crops, lumber, 
minerals, sea products —and 

hydro- and steam-generated power. 


To get the facts on the State that offers you “Relative Isolation With Maximum 
Accessibility To Major Markets” address Room N-1, Division of Commerce and 
Industry, Dept. of Conservation and Development, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


PLUS 


A reservoir of native born 
manpower, freed in ever- 
increasing numbers from 
farming to industry, 

but continuing residence 
on small farms and in 
uncongested suburban areas 
where many own their 
own homes and grow 
much of their own food. 

















The Periscope 


Business Trends 


P Inflation is increasingly playing havoc with the de- 
fense budget. Congress appropriated funds on the 
basis of estimated expenditures by the armed services; 
price rises have made these estimates obsolete. With 
costs continually climbing, neither procurement officials 
rior Congressional leaders know how much more will 
be needed. Chances are the situation will be used 
by mobilization boss Symington as an argument to 
get (1) a whopping deficiency appropriation from 
Congress; and/or (2) price controls. 


Symington will take more active control of the defense 
program in the months ahead. During the past few 
weeks, activities of the operating agencies, such as 
NPA, were in the forefront. This was inevitable, since 
orders setting up inventory control and priorities were 
urgently called for. Now the NSRB will exercise its 
key function to match up total supplies of materials 
against five basic requirements: (1) military; (2) 
stockpiling; (3) industrial; (4) civilian; and (5) 
foreign assistance. 


>The government, sooner or later, will be forced to 
inaugurate a preference system for (“DO”) defense 
orders. Reason: under the present setup, all “DO” 
contracts have equal priority, creating conflict and 
confusion on the manufacturing level. 


Meanwhile, price bonuses are making the “DO” system 
even more ineffective. Here is what’s happening: 
a manufacturer with a “DO” order must give his 
supplier 45 days’ notice in writing that he needs a 
certain item. But other producers, without “DO” 
orders, can get on the books ahead by phoning in 
their orders—at premium prices. The result is giving 
procurement the aspect of an auction. 


>Clamor is growing for export embargo on critical 
materials. Controls have already been placed on 
cotton exports, but many producers insist that ship- 
ments of chemicals and metals be halted. Items badly 
needed at home, such as glycerin, have been going 
abroad under ECA financing. Owing to the postwar 
emphasis on detergents, the supply of glycerin (a 
by-product of soapmaking) has decreased sharply. 
Since Korea, the combination of shorter supplies and 
big exports has pushed the price up from 17 cents 
a pound to 86 cents. 


>The distilling industry may be the first major casualty 
of the defense program. A growing shortage of in- 
dustrial alcohol is likely to force conversion of a 
good part of distilling capacity to ethyl production. 


Newsweek, October 23, 1950 


Industrial alcohol is a prime necessity for both mili- 
tary and civilian production: as an important organic 
chemical, it is used as a solvent, dehydrating agent, 
and for making anti-freeze, protective coatings, and 
pharmaceuticals. It is also an alternative base for 
synthetic rubber and is used in smokeless powder, 
gases, and as a fuel for V-2 rockets. 


Inventories of industrial alcohol are well below normal. 
Government officials estimate that military and civilian 
needs for fiscal 1951 will total 310,000,000 gallons, 
while supply will be no more than 200,000,000 gallons 
—or a shortage of 110,000,000 gallons. Reactivated 


synthetic-rubber plants alone are expected to consume 
80,000,000 gallons. 


Methods of relieving the alcohol pinch are now under 
discussion. Possibilities: (1) a “whisky holiday” during 
which distillers would turn out ethyl alcohol only; 
(2) stepping up the alcohol output of fermentation 
plants by using more grain (costly compared with 
molasses, currently in very short supply); (3) con- 
struction of new facilities. An added headache for 
whisky makers: higher excise taxes, due after the 
November elections, especially on the state level, 
threaten to price cheaper brands out of the market. 


>The government will move next to tighten up credit 
on apartment house, commercial, and industrial build- 
ing. The apartment curbs will be similar to those 
recently imposed on single and two-family homes: 
a ceiling on borrowing—which will require a builder 
of rental units to put up a sizable amount of his 
own cash—and a limit on the repayment period. 
Restrictions on industrial and commercial building will 
be tougher to work out, since a good deal of such 
construction is not financed by borrowing. But the 
Federal Reserve Board will nevertheless attempt to 
crack down on less essential structures such as movie 
houses, commercial garages, and shopping centers. 


Federal Reserve officials challenge the claims of 
builders that new credit curbs will reduce housing 
starts drastically in 1951. They insist that some 800,000 
units will be built next year. If a slump below that 
figure is indicated, chances are the government will 
loosen up its regulations. 


Industries without pension plans are in danger of 
losing needed manpower. Examples: textiles, building, 
trucking, and clerical workers of all types. On the 
other hand, job jumping will be limited among com- 
panies with pension setups; workers who quit, in 
most cases, lose their equity in accumulated funds. 


Development of the week: It was estimated that 
corporate dividends in 1950 would set an all-time 
record of some $8,500,000,000. Last year, such pay- 
ments totaled $7,800,000,000. Major reason for the 
boost: a flood of “extras” given to stockholders in the 
third quarter in expectation of higher taxes. 
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Decentralization and room to grow are two factors that 
have become important in considering plant location 
these days. In the Chicago and Northern Illinois area, 
you'll find the world’s greatest facilities for both. 
Here, in an area of 11,000 square miles, there are a 
multitude of desirable plant sites within a few minutes’ 
or an hour’s access to the heart of Chicago—the great- 
est industrial center of the United States... with all 
its tremendous transportation, marketing, research, 
medical, cultural, residential and educational facilities. 
Whether the requirements of your business are those 
of a characteristically compact industrial area or those 
to be found in smaller but easily accessible cities 


Chicago and 
Northern Illinois 





beyond, the Chicago and 
Northern Illinois area 
offers the diversity to include 
the space you need. .- 

A letter describing your require- 
ments will bring you a careful analysis 
of this area’s advantages as they apply to your business, 
Or if you wish, we will send you a carefully screened 
list of the available buildings or sites that would be 
suitable for your business, based on the information 
you give us. 

Just write us. We of course keep all such inquiries 
confidential. 





A i ETI 


Industries in the Chicago Area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States * World 

Airport + Inland Waterways + Geographical Center of U.S. Population + Great Financial Center + The 

“Great Central Market” + Food Producing and Processing Center « Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing * Good 

Labor Relations Record +* More Than 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power * Tremendous Coal Reserves * Good 
Government * Good Living * Good Services for Local Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e¢ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY e ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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MOBILIZATION: 


BUSINESS 





Quotas for Steel, Others Coming Up 


The mobilization wheels began to grind 
in earnest last week, and to a key seg- 
ment of the economy, it was a relief. 
For the first time, the steel industry had 
some clear idea of where it will stand in 
regard to defense needs in the months 
just ahead. The National Production Au- 
thority issued order “M-1,” which will 
limit the military steel “bite” to a maxi- 
mum of 15 per cent of the carbon steel 
and 25 per cent of the alloy steel pro- 
duced monthly by any one company. 

Both industry and government officials 
figured these limitations would cover 
maximum military requirements—at least 
for the present—with the probability that 
actual orders would fall well below this 
allowance. The new regulation was pri- 
marily intended to spread the work 
around, so that one firm wouldn’t be 
completely tied down with mobilization 
requirements while a competitor con- 
tinued normal operations. 

As defense production steps up, how- 
ever, and requirements move close to the 
NPA’s ceilings, some kind of allocations 
will undoubtedly have to be worked out 











to give peacetime industries a fair share 
of steel. And, too, there is a good chance 
that the steel industry eventually will 
have to rearrange a part of its product 
mix—the percentage of each product 
represented in total output. 

For example, the NPA is working on a 
special allocation program to boost pro- 
duction of freight cars. As they shape up, 
plans call for 300,000 tons of steel a 
month—mostly plates—during the first 
half of 1951. That would be enough for 
about 10,000 new cars a month and for 
repairs to old ones. This huge diversion 
may require some companies to cut their 
production of sheet steel (the prime 
requirement for automobiles and durable 
goods) in favor of plates. 

On another front, NPA officials met 
with rubber officials, and planned another 
meeting for this week, which leaders in 
the tire industry will attend, too. Prob- 
able result: a new order which will (1) 
require a slight additional curtailment 
in the use of synthetic rubber for civilian 
use, and (2) for the first time, impose 
restrictions on the use of latex for con- 


sumer products (such as girdles, surgical 
gloves, etc.). Observers believe the latex 
cut may run past 10 per cent. 

During the week, President Truman 
continued to fill out the slowly emerging 
mobilization chain of command (see 
chart). Cyrus S. Ching, director of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Ser- 
vice, was named temporary chairman of 
the nine-man Wage Stabilization Board. 
He will serve during the board’s organiz- 
ation, then return to his old job. 


Expanding Steel 


Last week, two government officials 
came out with blasts against the steel 
industry's plans to expand their capacity 
from 100,000,000 to 110,000,000 tons by 
1952. Leon Keyserling, chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
terming production “the greatest of all 
nonsecret weapons . .. the U.S... . can 
wield against the Soviets,” said the “now 
contemplated expansion may well not be 
big enough.” Assistant Interior Secretary 
C. Girard Davidson declared that the 
industry’s expansion plans were plainly 
inadequate. He called for a boost in 
capacity to 125,000,000 or 130,000,000 
tons, “for normal civilian requirements 
and particularly for military needs.” 


__Newsweek—Benst 
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A-C 


Many hospitals are using the me- 
chanical kidney to save lives now. 
More kidneys are being built for hos- 
pitals in all parts of the country, 
making its benefits available to more 
and more people. 


Products Contribute 
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Health and Good Livi 


Research on cancer has been 
speeded by the 24-million-volt Allis- 
Chalmers Betatron — which reaches 
far inside the human body to bombard 
cancerous areas with 
ations while doctors study effect. 


Unfailing power supply for hos- 
pitals, homes and industry is supplied 
by Allis-Chalmers turbo-generators 
in utility central power stations all 
over the country. Dependability has 
made A-C products famous. 


America’s strength, 
prosperity and good 
living have been paced 
by rapidly expanding 
generation and utilization 
of electric power. 
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HIs is a mechanical kidney. In cases of 
§ poate uremic poisoning it takes over 
the work of human kidneys—cleanses the 
blood—allows the kidneys to rest and re- 
sume their normal function. 


This life-saving mechanism was first de- 
vised and used in Holland. Last year, as a 
community service, Allis-Chalmers en- 
gineers turned their scientific and machine- 
building skill to perfecting a mechanically 
dependable machine of this type in 
the United States. Here is another 
example of private medicine and 


Milwaukee Sentinel Photo 


private industry teaming up for medical 
progress. 

Does this seem odd work for one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of heavy ma- 
chinery such as steam turbines and rock 
crushers? Not at all! 

It is the job of Allis-Chalmers to investi- 
gate scientific problems in every industry 
and every walk of life . . . then to turn basic 
scientific discoveries into practical machin- 
ery for American good living. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1384 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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LLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 





| rade show exhibits 


and traveling displays pay divi- 
dends only if they reach their 
goal on time, in perfect condition, 
Assure quick, safe delivery—ship 

your exhibits “first class” 
in North American padded vans. 


Display Moving 
Brochure FREE! 


See classified phone 


book for nearest 

North American 

agent, or write us. It 
pays to use NAVL on all long-distance 
moves: household goods, office or 
plant equipment. Costs no more to 
enjay superior NAVL service. 


a AMERICAN VAN LINES, Inc. 
Dept. NW4 P.O. Box 988 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


America’s Leader in 
Long-Distance Moving 
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CREDIT: 


The Clamps Tighten 


It was beginning to resemble a Pearl 
White serial: Could the Federal govern- 
ment save the United States from the 
horrors of inflation? Was there a fate 
worse than price and wage control? Last 
week, the Federal Reserve Board once 
again charged to the rescue: 

On Thursday, the FRB imposed a new 
set of controls on housing credit calcu- 
lated to reduce home building sharply 
under this year’s record level. For all new 
houses—and old ones financed with FHA 
aid—stiff down payments will range from 
10 per cent on construction costing $5,000 
or less, up to 50 per cent on homes worth 
$24,250 ov more. For example, a nonvet- 
eran buying a $15,000 home would now 
have to put down $4,300 in cash, before 
financing the rest. A veteran would need 
to plunk down $3,550. 

Then, on Friday, the long-expected 
boost in consumer-credit (Regulation W) 
requirements was announced by FRB. 
Auto down payments will remain at one- 
third of the total price, but the balance 
must now be paid within fifteen months, 
instead of 21. Television sets, washing 
machines, refrigerators, and other dur- 
able goods require a down payment of 
25 per cent (up from 15) and all pay- 
ments must be made in fifteen months, 
rather than eighteen. Previously, Regu- 
lation W applied only to merchandise 
costing more than $100. Now the “free” 
limit is $50. 


STOCKPILING: 


Blast at Munitions Board 


Since Korea, the Defense Depart- 
ment’s Munitions Board had been heavily 
under fire. Last week it was again in the 
spotlight. Rep. Emanuel Celler (Demo- 


crat, N.Y.) announced that his House 
subcommittee studying monopoly would 
look into the government’s aluminum pro- 
gram. Reports indicated, the congress- 
man stated, that the MB had failed to 
acquire any of the critical metal for the 
nation’s defense stockpiles. 

Concern over the efficiency of the 
Munitions Board was justified, for this is 
the organization responsible not only for 
acquiring reserves of strategic materials 
but also for estimating requirements of 
the armed forces and planning production 
to meet these needs. The MB has been 
accused of being too slow in: 
Building national stockpiles. In the case 
of rubber, objectives had actually been 
revised downward. 

PPlanning defense production. Many 
manufacturers had sample contracts but 
didn’t know whether or when actual 
orders would be placed. 

Estimating military requirements for 
manpower, petroleum, power, and a host 
of other materials. 

But all the blame obviously didn’t lie 
with the MB. The agency wasn’t given 
sizable funds for stockpiling, for example, 
until fiscal 1949. In planning production 
and drawing up military requirements, 
the board faced other complications. Be- 
fore Korea it was scheduling its work in 
terms of an all-out war. When the Far 
Eastern shooting started, it had two other 
more pressing jobs: planning for needs 
in Korea and for partial mobilization 
during the next two years or so. 

As for the future, MB’s task is com- 
plicated further by the fact that it is 
leaderless—its chairman, Hubert  E. 
Howard, resigned Sept. 13. Meanwhile, 
the government is waiting for a report on 
the agency’s operations being prepared 
by Robert Heller & Associates, manage- 
ment consultants. Insiders predict that 
Heller will recommend a thorough shake- 
up in the agency’s administrative setup 
and _ personnel. 


The Mornet: Hudson’s 1951 model has one of the most powerful 
auto engines (145 horsepower) in production today. The car has 
retained the “step-down” design; although it is only 5 feet 3 high, 
the Hornet's recessed floor permits complete road clearance. 
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Only one typewriter in the world could have been used — 
to type the letter reproduced above—the IBM Electric Typewriter; ” 
Executive model. Both this model and the Standard model are 
available in a wide choice of colors and type faces. 


IBM, Dept. Cl 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS 
RAILROADS: 


Plywood Freight Cars 


Last week defense officials were wres- 
tling with a tough problem: how to line 
up enough steel for the nation’s freight- 
car-building program. To _ construct 
10,000 cars a month, and to repair 
existing ones, would take a bite of more 
than 300,000 tons monthly out of the 
country’s already tight supply. 

This week the Pressed Steel Car Co. 
came up with one dramatic answer: a 
plywood freight car which can save the 
nation about 20 tons of metal on every 
car built. Called Unicel, the 50-foot car 
weighs 18% tons, with less than half of 





Plywood Unicel boxcars save steel 


that amount steel (mostly in the wheel 
assemblies). A conventional freight car 
of the same length weighs about 27 tons, 
practically all steel. 

The Unicel is made primarily of ply- 
wood. While that may appear to make 
the car weaker, it actually adds strength. 
Standard cars are built around a heavy 
metal center sill, much like the keel of a 
ship, which absorbs stress and _ strain. 
Over this centerpiece, the ends, walls, 
and roof are built. But the Unicel car has 
no center sill. The “box” is built as a unit 
by fusing the sides, roof, and floor. It 
serves as its own center sill and, like an 
egg shell, distributes shock over the 
whole car. When a Unicel unit was 
crash-tested against a standard steel car, 
its paint wasn’t even cracked. 

To a preparedness-conscious nation, 
Unicel’s steel-saving qualities are of para- 
mount importance right now. But Pressed 
Steel’s president, John I. Snyder Jr., 
stresses other outstanding features, too. 
The new unit, for instance, can also serve 
as a refrigerator car (special insulating 
walls are easily installed). Under rigor- 
ous tests, Unicel “reefers” showed only 2 
to 3 degrees variation in temperature, 
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“charred records put me 
out of business 
in a matter of seconds...” 


An isolated case? No indeed—for 43 out of every 100 
firms that lose their records by fire never reopen. 


Could you do business without your vital records— 
accounts receivable, inventory records, contracts, deeds? 
Of course you couldn’t. Moreover, you must have 

these records to prepare your proof-of-loss statement 
required to collect fully on your fire insurance. 


NO BUSINESS IS FIREPROOF 


Your business may be in a fireproof building— but 
that’s where some of the most disastrous fires occur! 
Like an oven, a fireproof building holds and intensifies 
the heat of a fire. 


A MOSLER RECORD SAFE is specifically built and 
scientifically insulated to protect your records against 
fire. It carries the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. label, 
signifying that it has passed rigid fire, impact and 
explosion tests. An old safe, or a safe without the Under- 
writers’ label, gives your records little or no protection. 





Mosler Record Safe, 

bearing the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. “A” label, 
with burglary resistive chest 
inside, giving protection 
against both fire and burglary. 


Why gamble with your business future, when Mosler 
protection is yours at so little cost? For full details, 
send the coupon today. 


oe Mosler Safe G....... 


Main Office and Showroom po-———- Fill OUT AND MAIL TODAY! -—-———4 




















I THE MOSLER SAFE CO., - Devt 510 1 

Dealers taht the county « Facies: Hanitn, Ohio! P 
Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World a H 

‘ ; 0 The free booklet, “What You Should Know 

t About Safes. 4 

(0 The name of my nearest Mosler Dealer. ; 

1 Name iT 

! Firm ; 

i Address : 

Builders of the U.S. Gold Storage 1 City ene. OD csisattioee | 





Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. 
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Tall Tale 


Speaking of sparkle, did you ever hear 
how Mose Humphries trapped the 
sun and hauled it along at the head of 
the fireman’s parade? Took a ton of 
elbow grease, but Mose polished 
engine No. 40 till she shined so bright 
the sun never did set that day—it was 
too busy bouncing back and forth 
between the bell and the boiler. 


toFabulous Fact 


Elbow grease used to be the most 
important element in any good polish 
—elbow grease and wax. Now polish 
makers add a Dow Corning Silicone 
product and save the elbow grease. 
In car polishes alone, that amounts to 
a net saving of about x-million tons 
of elbow grease so far this year. 
That’s one of the peculiar things 
about these silicones. They spread 
themselves and polish without 
rubbing. Furthermore, they won't 
melt or freeze and they’re more water 
repellent and more weatherproof than 
any organic materials. That kind of 
stability is one of the fabulous facts 
about all Dow Corning Silicone Prod- 
ucts—fluids, greases, electrical insu- 
lating materials, resins or rubbers. 


That’s why Dow Comung 
Scones Mean Frusiness 


Write for your copy of our reference guide to 
Dow Corning Silicone Products. Ask for catalog 
No. Z-22 or call our nearest branch office. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Atlanta - Chicago + Cleveland - Dallas 
Los Angeles - New York 
in Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto 
In England: Albright and Wilson Lid., London 
In France: $1. Gobain, Chauny et Cirey, Paris 


FtR eT IN 


DOW CORNING SILICONE NEWS 


NEW FRONTIER EDITION 


FIRST Oo F A SERIES 





SILICONES 








IF YOU WEAR GLASSES try Sight Savers and see how exceedingly 
well silicones clean, polish and protect eyeglasses. SIGHT SAVERS | 
are Dow Corning Silicone treated to KEEP YOUR GLASSES CLEANER. 


10c at all drug and tobacco counters. 
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compared with 10 to 12 degrees for con- 
ventional refrigerator cars. Because of 
the way it distributes shock, the new car 
cuts down on freight damage. In addi- 
tion, it is cheaper to maintain, carries 
bigger pay loads, and costs less (20 per 
cent less in the case of a refrigerator unit). 

By next summer Pressed Steel expects 
to be turning out 50 Unicels a day. These 
new units may well revolutionize the 
entire freight-car industry, which hasn’t 
had a real face lifting since the all-steel 
body was introduced in 1897. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Ear Saver: The Sigma Sales Corp., 
Los Angeles, is distributing the “Lee 
Ear-Valv,” an ear filter made of non- 
corrosive metal and soft rubber. When 
placed in the ear canal, the valve admits 
conversational tones but automatically 
closes and protects the inner ear from 
pressure caused by sudden, loud noises 
or the concussion from explosions. The 
valve, the company says, “has been suc- 
cessfully tested by the Armed Forces.” 

Beer Header: Lee-Edward, Inc., New 
York, is marketing a beer glass with a 
“focle-point” bottom, designed to pro- 
duce a bigger, longer-lasting “head” on 
a glass of the brew. When beer is poured 
against the “focle-point,” the liquid is 
agitated, providing the extra foam. 

Top Switch: The Add-A-Top Corp., 
Detroit, has begun production of inter- 
changeable “hard tops” for use on con- 
vertibles. To attach, the owner drops the 
original cloth top, then places the steel 
top on the body. Locks make the 
covering weathertight. 

Pressure Shave: Carter Products, Inc., 
New Brunswick, N.J., is putting out 
shaving cream in a pressurized can. The 
cream is dispensed in lather form, and 
the can, the makers say, holds enough 
for from 50 to 60 shaves. 

Portable Bindery: The General Bind- 
ing Corp., Chicago, is distributing low- 
cost portable binding equipment for office 
use. One unit of the device punches 
rectangular holes in the margin of the 
material to be bound; another unit ap- 
plies plastic binding elements. 


NOTES: 


Week in Business 


Boom: Corporation profits during the 
third quarter reached a record annual 
rate of $23,200,000,000, 5 per cent high- 
er than the previous peak in the third 
quarter of 1948. Personal income jumped 
sharply to a $223,400,000,000 annual 
rate, also a record. 

Prices: Admirak Ben Moreell, presi- 
dent of The Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., proposed a general increase in 
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steel prices to “restore investment status 
to the steel industry so that it can com- 
pete with other industries for risk capital.” 
Moreell said the steel companies are 
earning less than half as much as auto- 
mobile manufacturers. 

Wages: The nation’s railroads faced 
wage demands from unions representing 
1,425,000 workers (1,000,000 of them 
were asking for another 25 cents an 
hour). The railroads estimated the de- 
mands would cost $1,000,000,000 a year 
and force a 15 per cent increase in fare 
and freight rates. 

Food: The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported that food prices had risen 2.7 
per cent since the Korean fighting 
started. Half of the increase occurred 
during the second half of September. 

Chairman: The directors of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. picked Oklahoma 
banker W. Elmer Harber, named to the 
board last August, as the new chairman. 
Harber replaces former chairman Harley 
Hise, dropped in the RFC shake-up 
last summer. 

Cotton: The Agriculture Department 
ordered a siash of nearly 50 per cent in 
cotton exports, to conserve stocks and 
meet increased defense requirements. 
The department has already asked for a 
boost of over 60 per cent in cotton output 
next year. 

Headaches: Westinghouse announced 
it had received a contract to install a 
2-ton freight elevator in the Durham, 
N.C., plant of the B.C. Remedy Co., 
producer of headache powders and 
tablets. Westinghouse officials couldn’t 
resist making the comment that “perhaps 
it’s a sign of the times.” 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
Nonstop: Marcantonio Pacelli, 
head of the Italian Airline, 
stands in front of the DC-6 which 
made the first commercial New 
York-to-Rome nonstop flight. 
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Lost — another wonderful girl 


NEEDLESSLY LOsT to an office that know your company’s policies, cus- 
needs her. Carelessly lost because tomers and procedures can “take 


she had to work late “again”—just over” when vacancies crop up. 
once too often. With your present personnel, 


without costly installations, McBee 
Keysort provides you with accurate 


So tonight she decided to give no- 
tice tomorrow. She’ll find another 
job easily. In an office that doesn’t —_and useful management controls at 
take overtime for granted every time _less cost than any other system. 
the boss wants cost breakdowns, or When notched, the pre-coded holes 
rush reports on sales and inventory. _along the edges of the Keysort card 

An office where urgently needed make it mechanically articulate. 


facts and figures are compiled on They make it easy to collect a wealth 
time—at closing time—where flexi- of data... classify it... summarize 
ble McBee Keysort puts vital oper- it... fileit... find it...useit... 


ating reports at management's quickly and accurately. 
fingertips without waste motion, 


; It’s easy to see why McBee sales 
without fuss and bother. 


have multiplied sevenfold in just a 
There’s a lesson in this story... | few short years. 


McBee helps make your office There’s a McBee man near you 
workers more valuable as well as — who will tell you frankly whether or 
more content in their jobs. That’sim- not McBee can help you. Ask him 


portant! For only employees who __ to drop in. Or write us. 
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THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13, Ont., Can. 
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Skilled cooperative labor, 
unexcelled research facil- 
ities, closeness to major 
markets, good climate, 
good schools, better liv- 
ing — are among the 
many Massachusetts ad- 
vantages that account for 
our steady, healthy, in- 
dustrial growth. 
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Be in 


Business in 


MASSACHUSETTS 


An illustrated book gives the 
facts on Massachusetts. The 
color film, ‘‘Make It In Massa- 
chusetts’’, is available to 
interested executives. 
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ERP Reverses Its Aims 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


ANTAYANA once defined a fanatic 
> as a man who redoubles his efforts 
after he has forgotten his aims. The 
definition would apply equally well 
to the typical bureaucrat or govern- 
ment planner. The history of ERP is 
an outstanding example. 

The Marshall plan began as a mis- 
taken remedy based on a 
wrong diagnosis. The Euro- 
pean bureaucrats contended 
that their trouble was a 
“dollar shortage,” and that 
the remedy was for the 
United States to give them 
dollars. Our own bureau- 
crats took this at face value 
and started giving away 
billions of taxpayers’ money. 

But the “dollar shortage” 
merely got worse. It was being cre- 
ated, in fact, by the very measure 
ostensibly designed to prevent it— 
exchange control at absurdly high 
currency valuations. The European 
bureaucrats argued that they were 
losing gold and dollar reserves in spite 
of their exchange controls, not be- 
cause of them. But when on Sept. 18, 
1949, Sir Stafford Cripps reversed his 
position overnight and slashed the 
official value of the pound from $4.03 
to $2.80, the effect was an almost im- 
mediate reversal in the sterling area’s 
net flow of international payments. 
Britain’s gold and dollar reserves are 
now more than double last year’s pre- 
devaluation level. And in August, for 
the first month in thirteen years, our 
own imports exceeded our exports. 

Yet though the so-called world 
“dollar shortage” is curing itself, there 
is no suggestion from our own ECA 
that we can terminate or taper off 
our outward flow of gift dollars. 
On the contrary, our own officials 
are still warning us that we must 
continue to throw our money ll 
around the world even after 1952; 
they are putting no pressure o.. Britain 
to free sterling from controls as the 
Canadian dollar has now been freed, 
and they resent hints that British 
socialism has done anything to offset 
our aid to Britain. 

In 1949 the British nationalized 
railways lost $58,000,000. This deficit 
was paid in fact though not in form 
by American taxpayers. The funds 
that we turned over to the British 


Government to pay for things that it 

would otherwise have had to pay for 

itself released $58,000,000 of its own 

funds to pay the socialized railway 

deficit. The end result is the same as 

if we had paid for that deficit direct. 

And now the British Labor Party is 

going to nationalize the steel industry, 

and create new deficits. 

The slightest suggestion 

that we should refuse to 

subsidize European social- 

ism is rejected by our ECA 

bureaucrats as an_ intoler- 

able interference in Eu- 

rope’s domestic affairs. But 

let any European country 

attempt to move toward a 

free economy, or toward 

prudent finance, let it seri- 

ously try to protect the integrity of its 

currency unit, and our ECA bureau- 

crats will forget all about “noninter- 

ference” and berate that country in 
no uncertain terms. 

A New York Times dispatch of 
Oct. 2 from Rome, for example, 
reports that our ECA officials there 
are appalled to find that the Italian 
Government has finally balanced its 
budget! It is to this, and not to the 
inevitable hangover from the previous 
inflationary spree, that our ECA “ex- 
perts” attribute present Italian un- 
employment. “It is absurd for the 
[Italian] Government to be showing a 
surplus” now, according to our ECA 
administrators. They are “particularly 
disheartened by the slow rate” at 
which Italy is spending our money! 
They are urging “larger expendi- 
tures” on the Italian Government and 
“a more liberal policy of invest- 
ments”—which are Keynesian euphem- 
isms for Government subsidies to 
private business and for the philoso- 
phy of spend and spend and spend. 


uR ECA officials find it particularly 
hard to understand Italy’s “fear 
of inflation.” They might get some 
glimmering of light on the subject if 
they consulted official index numbers, 
which show, for example, that the cost 
of living in Italy was 50 times as high 
last year as in 1938 and is still 48 
times as high. 
Queer people, these Italians, defi- 
nitely in need of a pep talk from 
someone like Leon Keyserling. 
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Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems...a 
model to meet every need! 





Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


NEW MODEL CSAI The very latest type 
fully automatic has just the features re- 
quired for the economical handling of 
all your general business figure work. 





Monroe ADDING Machine 


RHYTHM-ADD! Operators rave about the 
effortless speed of Rhythm-add, give 


‘'t billed : ign "Velvet Touch 

Rome wasn’t bille cred fe Monroe design, "Vstet Touch» 
+ re | I 
in a day! 


Maybe not. But it could have been with smooth, 
rhythmic “Velvet Touch” Monroes. 


Today, of course, legions of business people know 





that the quickest, easiest, most economical way to speed figuring 


and accounting work is with Monroes. And we mean Monroe ACCOUNTING machine 
VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 

, inds of jobs. Liki 

any figuring work because Monroe makes a model to meet oh Aamnon ie un ae ee 


all Monroes, its “Velvet Touch'’* is one 
reason operators who know prefer Monroe. 
every need. So call the Monroe man 


*”VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe’s matchless ease of operation, 


today and throw your figure worries to the lions. 
Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe's factory-trained organization, 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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Yor Reservations 


Address W. P. Rogers, 
Gen. Mgr., Sun Valley, 
Idaho or Union Pacific 
Railroad, Room 1494, 
Omaha 2, Nebr., or see 
your local travel agent. 
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ryHE thing called school spirit is no- 

tably hard to prolong over a period 
of years. So I admire the gameness of 
Slinging Sam Baugh, the oldest vir- 
tuoso in professional football, in calling 
a dressing-room meeting of the Wash- 
ington Redskins recently and urging 
them to go out and win one for the 
fans, for themselves, and— 
I think Sam invoked this 
for whatever sentimental 
weight it might have with 
the team—for him. 

It is easier, of course, to 
say “Fight for the Red- 
skins!” than “Fight for your 
$8,500!”, but I believe that 
many people feel that it 
amounts to the same thing, 
so that they are cynical 
about the possibilities of stimulating a 
pro ball club on a purely spiritual basis. 

They could just as well be cynical 
anywhere along the line. The average 
football player undergoes a long series 
of calls on his spirit. It can begin in 
grade school. I remember being ex- 
horted by coaches to go in there and 
fight when I was 10, playing a pretty 
static, though well-meaning, center. 
On the sidelines, my schoolmates 
added their solicitations to the tunes 
of school songs borrowed from Am- 
herst, or Yale, or Wisconsin. 





Ket 


HEN may come junior high school. 
The song “Jones Junior High (it’s 
the best junior high in To-le-do)”, 
which swept the Pacific war theater 
like pellagra in 1945, must have been 
meant to needle many a brave young 
man into dying for Jones when it was 
sung in earnest, back on the campus. 
Then may come high school, or prep 
school, entirely new sets of stimuli, 
but with the same old trimmings. 
Then the subject gets to college, 
where they give him what used to be 
considered the final opportunity to 
strew his chitlings over the field for 
alma mater. Alumni, to be sure, are 
also full of fight, but there is not so 
much quid pro quo about it with 
them, since the chief danger they 
face is choking on an ice cube. 
Professional football puts the new- 
est, the heaviest, and what is gener- 
ally agreed to be the fatal strain on a 
player’s capacity for martyrdom. He 
plays for cash, and the public does not 
expect him to play for higher values 


The Old Postgraduate Try 


by JOHN LARDNER 





as well—I mean, these members of the 
public who recognize higher values 
than cash, and they tell me there is 
such a fellow somewhere in New Jer- 
sey, and another in northern Nebraska. 

Just the same Sam Baugh gave the 
Redskins a fight talk, week before 


last, in which money was hardly men- 


cmegags tioned. As assistant talkers, 
~ he had two of the next old- 
est men on the club, Al 
Demao and Joe Tereshinski. 
Among them, they represent 
a record for longevity of 
school spirit that will prob- 
ably never be surpassed. 
The Redskins, favorites in 
their division of the National 
League this year, have been 
losing games consistently. 
Slinging Sam sent the coaches out of 
the room, as was his privilege after 
bleeding and dying for the George 
Preston Marshall wet-wash service for 
fourteen years. Then he gave the boys 
twenty minutes’ worth of inspiration. 
It was nineteen and a half minutes 
longer than Sam had ever talked, at 
one time. Among other things, he said 
that he would like to play on one more 
championship team before retiring his 
ancient bones, including the most spec- 
tacular right ulna in the game’s history. 
Mr. Demao and Mr. Tereshinski 
recalled glorious incidents from the 
Redskins’ past—like the time 10,000 
Washington fans marched up Broad- 
way behind a brass band, to the 
strains of “Hail to the Redskins,” by 
Mrs. Corinne Griffith Marshall, the 
team’s most beautiful rooter. 


HE surprising thing was that the 

team broke out at once with signs 
of stimulus. Its jaws tightened, its 
knuckles whitened, and it walked from 
the meeting in deadly, ominous si- 
lence. It almost won its game the fol- 
lowing Sunday, with the N.Y. Giants. 
Perhaps it was too much to expect it 
to win, right then. Even Notre Dame 
teams do not “win one for the Gipper,” 
or Centre College teams pray their 
way to victory, unless someone has 
had the prudence to load them with 
football players in advance. I suspect 
the Redskins are not as good as 
Slinging Sam nearly kidded them into 
thinking they were. But they are 
something above the ordinary, any- 
way, as long as they have Sam. 
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> weeks of sunshine... every day! 


Within the Fadeometer, the swatches of colored 
cloth, paper, leather, or plastics are exposed to a 
strong steady light ...subjected to more stringent 
tests for fading than they meet in actual use. An 
hour in the Fadeometer is the equivalent of an 
average day and a half of exposure to sunshine 
in a northern U. S. latitude. 

The fade tests make it possible to tell whether 
Mrs. Customer can wear this year’s dress next year 
. .. how many Florida seasons a window curtain 
can take .. . and if a red carton will look pink 
after two weeks in a store window. 

General Aniline dyes are constantly tested for 
fading and as many as fifteen other kinds of fastness 
—water, sea water, perspiration, washing, alkalies, 
pressing, bleaching, staining, etc. 

Such tests enable General Aniline technicians 
to make dyestuffs of the same color but different 


characteristics—so dyed materials wear and look 
well, however used, in any climate. General Aniline 
dyes add to the utility, value and appearance of 
almost everything you wear and see! 


Wr its two large plants at Rensselaer, N.Y. 
and Grasselli, N. J., General Aniline is today the 
leading U. S. supplier of high quality dyestuffs 
(sold by the General Dyestuff Corp.) and chemicals 
for industry. Its Ansco Division at Binghamton, 
N. Y. is a major producer of photographic film, 
paper, cameras, and chemicals. 

Its Ozalid Division, Johnson City, N. Y., makes 
facsimile reproducing machines, sensitized papers. 

General Aniline is important to the national 
economy, essential to the national defense ...a 
good company to work for or with...a company 
worth knowing, worth watching! 


ILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


.» From Research to Reality. . . 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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FOOTBALL: 


Chicken, Maryland Style 


Last week Dr. Harry Clifton (Curly) 
Byrd, the building-conscious president of 
the University of Maryland, was furiously 
living up to his quoted belief that “once 
you get the buildings, they [state legis- 
lators] have to give you the money to run 
them.” On the Maryland campus some 
$9,000,000 worth of fine, new building 
was in progress. 

Most of it accented handsome red 
brick with white wood trim. And none of 
it was handsomer than Maryland’s new 
million-dollar, nearly finished football 
arena, already suitably dedicated as 
“Byrd Stadium.” 

An immense amphitheater dug into 
the side of a hill, Byrd Stadium had 
involved the removal of 280,000 cubic 
yards of dirt. The present seating capac- 
ity of about 50,000 was little more than 
half of what Curly Byrd proposed to do 
with the place. Ultimately it would have 
92,000 seats (and a fieldhouse accommo- 
dating 16,000), easily the biggest layout 
in the Southern Conference. This year, 
quite fittingly, Maryland already had 
perhaps the conference’s best team and 





Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 
for 
NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END OCT. 21 


U.S.C. over Navy 

Illinois over Washington 
Penn over Columbia 

Army over Harvard 
Princeton over Brown 

Holy Cross over Syracuse 
Cornell over Yale 

Tennessee over Alabama 
Georgia Tech over Auburn 
Vanderbilt over Florida 
Georgia over L.S.U. 
Maryland over N. C. State 
Michigan State over Marquette 
Notre Dame over Indiana 
Ohio State over Minnesota 
Northwestern over Pittsburgh 
Purdue over Iowa 

Michigan over Wisconsin 
Texas over Arkansas 
Oklahoma over Kansas State 
Rice over S.M.U. 

Texas A.&M. over Texas Christian 
California over Oregon State 
St. Mary’s over Oregon 
Stanford over U.C.L.A. 


Lardner’s score for the week end of 
Oct. 14: 20 right, 5 wrong, 0 ties. 
Total to date: 55 right, 15 wrong, 
5 ties. Success average: 78.6%. 











certainly its biggest coach: the 265- 
pound, 6-foot-5 Jim Tatum. 

It was Tatum’s appearance at College 
Park, Md., in 1947 that launched the 
Maryland football boom that has become 
so obvious in 1950. Previously, when 
Maryland had relatively few students 
(about 4,000), President Byrd had pro- 
fessed to be against letting the football 
team outgrow the school, even though he 
had been its head coach from 1912 to 
1934. When the student enrollment hit 
around 8,000, however, Byrd summoned 
Big Jim Tatum, a former North Carolina 
tackle who was only 32 but already had 
a name for finding big, strong boys. 

Feather Salad: After a good start 
(seven victories in ten games, plus a 
Gator Bowl tie with Georgia), Tatum’s 
Old Liners took four beatings during his 
second year. The slow-talking man had a 
calm explanation. “The trouble,” he said, 
“was that we were trying to make 
chicken salad with chicken feathers.” 
Since then Big Jim has been working 
mostly with chicken. 

His 1949 squad won eight of its nine 
games and defeated Missouri in the 
Gator Bowl. Two weeks ago, right up to 
the timetable he had set for himself in 
1947 (“Give me four years”), Tatum 
came up with his first national shocker. 

After an overconfident loss to Georgia 
and a stadium-dedicating triumph over 
Navy, the Old Liners faced Michigan 
State, fresh from a victory over Michigan 
and rated No. 2 in the nation. Result: 
Maryland 34, Michigan State 7. Last 
week Maryland, despite injuries and a 
letdown from the previous Saturday's 
peak, beat Georgetown 25-14. 

The material for Maryland’s big-time 
notions currently included 26 boys from 
the football-rich state of Pennsylvania. 
Seven of these were among Tatum’s top 
dozen operatives and featured halfbacks 
Ed (Mighty Mo) Modzelewski, and 
Bob (Shoo-Shoo) Shemonski. Nearly all 
members of the varsity squad were 
attending Maryland on scholarships. 

Calmly, last week, Big Jim Tatum 
asserted that most of the country’s good 
college football talent was scholarship 
stuff anyway. Kids who could afford to 
pay their own way weren't likely to be 
tough enough for today’s game. “Their 
mothers,” he drawled, “probably took 
them to high school and back every day.” 


Dallas Doubleheader 


There was one thing about the Texans’ 
big talk: They could back it up big. They 
had promised that their Cotton Bowl 
doubleheader at Dallas last week would 
be the biggest single day an American 
football box office had ever seen. It was. 

The 75,968 tickets for the afternoon 
contest had been sold out for months; so 
had every hotel room within 100 miles of 
the bowl and the State Fair. Texas, ut 
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Acme 


Sentiment and Faith: Rich Sam Snead, golf's onetime “West 
Virginia Hillbilly,” nostalgically made up like one last week at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Opera singer Helen Traubel, long- 
time St. Louis Browns baseball fan, bought part of the lowly club. 
“This,” she said, “is an investment in: faith and sentiment.” 


beaten and untied this year, faced Okla- 
homa, unbeaten and untied in more than 
two years. 

An itinerant Texan made it a bitter oc- 
casion for resident Texans. Four minutes 
and five seconds from the end of the 
game, a Texas-raised tackle named Jim 
Weatherall kicked a point after touch- 
down to give Oklahoma a 14-13 victory. 
It preserved the longest all-winning col- 
lege streak now on the books: 24 in a row. 

At 8 p.m. another full house—bringing 
the Cotton Bowl’s one-day attendance 
total up to 151,936—was presented with 
another meeting of undefeated teams. 
This one gave visitors from nonalcoholic 
Oklahoma a chance to do their drinking 
without interruption: Southern Methodist 
defeated Oklahoma A. & M. by 56-0. 

Elsewhere last Saturday: 

P>Captain Francis (Reds) Bagnell of 
Pennsylvania set a national collegiate 
record by personally accounting for 490 
yards from scrimmage in a 42-26 decision 
over Dartmouth. He completed fourteen 
passes in succession and twenty out of 
29 for 276 yards, ran the ball eighteen 
times for 214 yards, scored three touch- 
downs, and passed for another. 

PArmy, all snarled up in a 6-6 tie in the 
last minute of the third period, put over 
three touchdowns in 5 minutes 26 sec- 
onds and defeated Michigan by 27-6 in 
the cadets’ 23rd consecutive victory. 
>California, driven back to its own one- 
yard line in the last 30 seconds, managed 
to hold on to a 13-7 edge over Southern 
California and its 27th successive regular- 
season victory—a streak that has set up 
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the Bears for two Rose Bowl defeats. 
>Purdue, toast of the country after splint- 
ering Notre Dame’s 39-game streak the 
previous Saturday, was whipped by 
Miami (Fla.) 20-14. The deciding touch- 
down was scored by a guard, Joe Lyden, 
who snatched a blocked Purdue pass and 
ran 53 yards with it. 

PIndiana’s sophomore southpaw, Lou 
D’Achille—whose 91-yard gainer on Oct. 
7 set .a Western Conference passing 
record—fired 38 passes (another confer- 
ence record) and connected a record- 
tying twenty times, but Indiana lost to 
Ohio State 26-14. 

>End Don Stonesifer, 6 feet tall and 194 
pounds, set a new Western Conference 
record for receivers with thirteen catches, 
two for touchdowns, as Northwestern de- 
feated Minnesota 13-6. The previous Con- 
ference record was six. 


PEOPLE: 


Justice Jack-up 


After months of telling the pubiic that 
he wouldn't play professional football, 
Charley Justice of North Carolina ac- 
cepted the Washington Redskins’ latest 
offer. His previous announcements were 
believed to have jacked up the settling 
price to more than $50,000 for three 
years’ work. 

After convincing everyone else that he 
ought to stay out of it, Joe Louis decided 
to continue fighting. The next step: a 
tentative Chicago bout against Cesar 
Brion of Argentina on Nov. 29. 
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What is the Cost of handling 
your material MANUALLY? 









VE 


Deduct 50% or More When You Switch 
to AUTOMATIC Electric TRUCKS 


qt [| 








Imagine what a saving like that could 
do to make your profit figure look 


better, your cost structure more in 
line with what it should be! 

These amazing electric trucks lift, 
move and stack your material ceiling- 
high with easy, finger-tip control... 
hundreds of pounds, or tons and tons. 
One operator handles more material 
than three workers could by manual 
handling methods, releasing two men 
for more productive, profitable work. 

Find out how Automatic Electric 
Trucks will pay you a money-saving, 
cost-cutting bonus every time you 
handle material. Mail coupon! 


FREE! Material Handling Check Chart 


This Money-Saver Check 
Chart of 8 important ques- 
tions tells you whether you 
are paying too much for ma- 
terial handling ... how Auto- 
matic Electric Trucks can cut 
your handling costs 50% to 
75%. Mail coupon. 
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New Plays 


Call Me Madam (Leland Hayward). 
An astronomical advance sale in excess of 
$1,000,000 left no doubt that Ethel 
Merman’s new show was a resounding 
smash hit. But it wasn’t until the curtain 
fell on opening night last week that the 
people involved could be dead sure that 
they also had a good show on their hands 
—a handsome, tuneful old-fashioned mu- 


THEATER 





——— 


duction by Raoul Péne du Bois dipping 
into the $225,000 backing supplied by 
the National Broadcasting Co. in return 
for first record album, and radio-television 
rights. And of course everyone wanted to 
see how closely Lindsay and Crouse’s 
Mrs. Sally Adams, U.S. Ambassador to 
Lichtenburg, resembled Mrs. Perle 
Mesta, U.S. Minister to Luxembourg. 
As a program note has it, “neither the 
character of Mrs. Sally Adams, nor Miss 
Merman resemble any other person alive 





Merman: The hostess with the mostes’ gets set to duck into a curtsy 


sical with modern conveniences and as 
brisk and bouncy as only Merman can 
make a free-wheeling vehicle. 

The trend toward progressive record- 
breaking advance sales as exhibited in 
“Kiss Me Kate,” “South Pacific,” and now 
the record that should end all such re- 
cords may be gratifying to the fortunate 
producers, but it also has a way of giving 
them the jitters. Howard Lindsay stated 
the case for himself and his collaborators: 
“It’s reassuring to know that people are 
so favorably disposed. But we have some 
misgivings about the standard of judg- 
ment which all this preliminary attention 
sets up. We didn’t set out to write the 
greatest show in the history of the thea- 
ter. Nor to write a duplicate or rival of 
‘South Pacific.’ We want the public to 
enjoy ‘Call Me Madam’ for what it is.” 

Even on that basis the musical was 
something to regard with more than 
usual anticipation—a new Merman show 
produced under exceptional auspices: 
score by Irving Berlin, book by Lindsay 
and Russel Crouse, direction by George 
Abbott, and choreography by Jerome 
Robbins. Then there was the certainty of 
a beautifully designed and dressed pro- 


or dead.” While the public has known 
this about’ Merman for years, even the 
wealthy Mrs. Mesta, Washington’s cele- 
brated party-thrower, is justified in hav- 
ing her doubts about Sally. “I don’t know 
if I inspired it or not,” was her comment 
in Washington before the New York pre- 
miére. However, Crouse claims Berlin 
had played her snatches of the score, 
probably including “The Hostess With 
the Mostes’ on the Ball.” 

Nothing if not consistent, however, the 
authors have set up their fictional heroine 
in “two mythical countries. One is called 
Lichtenburg, the other the United States 
of America,” and the important thing is 
that Ethel Merman makes herself thor- 
oughly at home in both of them. No 
doubt about it, her Sally Adams is a truly 
wonderful woman, whether she is sitting 
too far back on a misguided curtsy, fight- 
ing her way out of a Main Bocher train, 
or falling in love with Prime Minister 
Cosmo Constantine (Paul Lukas) and 
trying to make friends for her country 
(and Cosmo for herself) by persuading 
her friend “Harry” to lend Lichtenburg 
a round $100,000,000. 

There is a secondary romance very 
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4-Act Play 





i 2. 
Alicia Barrie 
“festive meals... plays the lead” 





Beauteous Chilean movie actress | 


says “Flight on El InterAmericano is like 


a 4-act play ... you board luxurious | 
DC-6 ... smooth flight . . . festive meals 


... red carpet ceremony. El InterAmeri- 
cano plays the lead in air travel.” 

El InterAmericano is the fastest daily 
flight from the U.S.A. to Buenos Aires. 





De luxe DC-6 Sleeper follows the short | 


route... via Pan American and Panagra 
from Miami to Balboa, Guayaquil, Lima, 
Santiago, Buenos Aires. Exclusive—the 
“Fiesta Lounge”! Call your Travel Agent 


or Pan American, U.S. Sales Agents for | 


PAN AMERICAN y GRACE AIRWAYS | 
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with this NEW 
industrial 
survey book 


Here's a book that's 
crammed with facts that 
will interest you: Facts about El Paso’s 
advantages as an industrial center where 
living is less harried, more pleasant. Get 
your copy of this book; see if conditions 
here don't fit YOUR business. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPT. 


EL PASO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
367 Sen Francisco Street 8 Paso, Texas 
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nicely played and sung by Galina Talva 
and Russell Nype, and some extra antics 
of a political nature involving Alan 
Hewitt, Pat Harrington, Geoffrey Lumb, 
and others. But none of the humor comes 
to very much except when Merman is 
personally involved. It is unfortunate that 
the authors have not seen fit to let their 
star forget the pride of small nations and 
old jokes about Harry and Capitol Hill, 
and given her a book that she could tear 
apart without having to put back together 
again. But even as is, the evening with 
Ethel is a rowdy delight. 

On the whole, Berlin has done well by 
her. There’s nothing that compares with 
the best in her “Annie Get Your Gun” 
score, and the show’s easiest melody is 
given to Miss Talva and Nype. But that 
still leaves the star with “Washington 
Square Dance” (backed by a striking 
Robbins dance arrangement), “You're 
Just in Love,” and “Something to Dance 
About.” Berlin’s comedy songs, including 
the potentially devastating “Hostess” 
number and the potentially Presidential 
“They Like Ike,” aren’t his best, but “Can 
You Use Any Money Today?” is right 
down the Merman alley and as good a 
theme song as any for those financially 
connected with the season’s first musical. 


Legend of Sarah (Kermit Bloomgarden) 
is a first comedy by James Gow and 
Arnaud d’Usseau, the authors of “To- 
morrow the World” and “Deep Are the 
Roots,” and therefore playwrights iden- 
tified strictly with dramas of social signifi- 
cance. In their new venture the pair once 
again exhibit expert craftsmanship, but 
the insubstantial nature of their plot de- 
tracts from whatever humor they have 
distilled out of an overworked whimsy. 

Overlooking a prologue in Bohemia, 
the play actually begins in Pinneyfield, a 
small town supposedly known to histor- 
ians and to the readers of John Greenleaf 
Whittier as the home of Sarah Pinney, 
the Revolutionary War heroine who 
helped Washington by delaying General 
Howe at her alehouse for four crucial 
days. Now a great philanthropist is about 
to save bankrupt Pinneyfield by turning 
it into a national shrine. 

Minerva Pinney (Marsha Hunt), one 
of Sarah’s direct descendants, is busily 
hiding a broken heart by working along 
with the enterprise, when her discarded 
lover (Tom Helmore) shows up. Where- 
upon their personal war of the sexes is 
resumed, an old diary is found, and the 
great Sarah’s reputation emerges as one 
who not only enjoyed sacrificing her all, 
but bragged about it. Imported from 
England to direct this comedy, Benn W. 
Levy is forced to substitute frantic phys- 
ical action when the humor runs thin. 
Both Miss Hunt and Helmore respond 
with desperate good will, but only Ethel 
Griffies as Minerva’s cantankerous mother 
emerges relaxed and in high spirits. 
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A recent independent survey among 5,000 
men revealed that Personnas averaged 9 
smooth shaves per blade. 
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just can’t afford to pass up: use as many 
blades as you wish from a pack of Per- 
sonnas. If you are not fully enthused, re- 
| turn the dispenser to us for a full refund! 
| Personna Blade Co., Inc., 43 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. 


PERSONNA 


injector blades 
world’s finest — 20 for 89¢ 


also Personna Double and Single Edge 
Blades in the handy Zipak Dispenser. 
Same money-back guarantee. 
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“WE'RE HAVING GUESTS, 
WHITEY!” 





“YES,AND TO PROVE 
THEY’RE WELCOME, 
THE MASTER IS SERVING 
BLACK & WHITE -LIKE AN OLD 
FRIEND, ITS QUALITY AND 
CHARACTER NEVER CHANGE!” 
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MUSIC 


Manhattan Master Singers 


With its new production of Wagner's 
“Die Meistersinger,” the New York City 
Opera Co. confounded even its most 
rabid fans. As enterprising as the com- 
pany had proven itself to be, many felt 
that Wagner's comic masterpiece might 
be too ambitious a project. The opera is 
expensive to mount; the company works 
on a limited budget. The opera, as gen- 
erally conceived, calls for massed forces 
and ample elbow room; the City Center’s 
stage is cramped. And finally, Wagner’s 
tale of the sixteenth-century master sing- 
ers of Nuremberg is so essentially Ger- 
manic in character that doubters felt that 
the youthful Americanism of the company 
would be a drawback. 

But as presented for the first time last 
week, the New York City Opera Co.’s 
“Die Meistersinger” disproved all these 
preconceptions. The work was _ hand- 
somely mounted by H.A. Condell and 
the stage looked both expansive and 
intimate, as the need arose. Most effective 
was the use of a diorama of old Nurem- 
berg, complete with a friendly, grinning 
moon for the evening scene of the second 
act. And somehow stage director Otto 
Erhardt, known in Europe and South 
America but riew to the company this 
year, put a cast of 133 on the shallow 
stage and made the performers look as 
if they had room and knew what they 
were there for. 

But what was most important, the cast, 
mostly Americans who had never sung in 
“Die Meistersinger” before, “sold” the 
opera as the captivating masterpiece it 
can be. Here was no museum piece, 
trotted out because people ought to hear 
it. The audience, which usually laughs 
only at the slapstick antics of Beckmesser, 
the pedantic old master singer who hopes 
to win the beautiful Eva at the Prize 
competition, chuckled knowingly as if it 
were seeing a live comedy in English. 
And Joseph Rosenstock, the conductor, 
kept things going at a lively clip, never 
letting the music or the action lag. 

The cast assembled by Laszlo Halasz, 
the company’s artistic director, was on 
the whole excellent. Furthermore, all 
concerned benefited by the supervision 
of Friedrich Schorr, formerly the Metro- 
politan Opera Co.’s leading Wagnerian 
baritone and now present at the City 
Opera Co. to assist in building its German 
wing. Schorr knows “Meistersinger” well, 
for his performance of Hans Sachs, the 
wise elder of the master singers, was one 
of the finest operatic portraits of our time. 
Last week’s Sachs, the American James 
Pease, was perhaps too youthful and not 
forceful enough, but Schorr saw to it that 
the young baritone was artistically on 
the right track. 

Hans Beirer, a big, brawny tenor from 
the Berlin Municipal Opera, was an ot- 
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Unloading Ore ...17 Tons at a Bite 


The mechanical giants with the mighty 
arms and huge scoops for fists are 
ore-unloaders, so large that even the ore- 
carrying vessel below them is dwarfed by 
comparison. The unloaders lower the 
Open scoop into the hold of the ship, 
bring up a 17-ton load, and dump the 
Ore into a car that takes it to the storage 
piles, ready for the blast furnaces. Three 
of these unloaders working as a team at 
Bethlehem’s Lackawanna, N. Y., Plant 
unload a 12,000-ton ore vessel in sixhours. 


Everywhere you turn in a large mod- 
ern steel plant you see amazing machinery 
making short work of heavy tasks that 
formerly meant back-breaking human 
toil. Often these machines, like the ore 
unloader, are of colossal size, for efficient 
steelmaking demands operations on a 
vast scale: big plants, equipped with a 
great variety of huge, powerful and 
costly production tools. 

Large-scale mechanized steelmaking 
does more than save incalculable human 


wear-and-tear and drudgery. By increase 
ing efficiency, it produces steel at lower 
cost. It is one of the reasons why steel 
is available to the consumer at an average 
price that is less than 5 cents a pound— 
lower than the cost of any other metal, 


BETHLEHEM 
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install your Sparton Polavision 
Mirror, set it once—and enjoy driv- 
ing with 80% of the stabbing glare 
from other headlights, sun or road 
gone forever. Just think: no more 
rear-view mirror glare, day or night. 
Yet you'll see as clearly as ever. 

Protect yourself and your family 
with a Sparton Polavision Mirror 
today! This outstanding mirror is 


but one item in our famous, com- 


plete line of automotive directional 
signals, auxiliary lamps, warning 
signals and other safety devices. 
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again on-again Walther, the singer who 
becomes a member of the Guild and wins 
Eva at the same time with his Prize Song. 
Frances Yeend as Eva was excellent, as 
was Emil Renan as the querulous 
Beckmesser and David Lloyd as David, 
the young bubbling Apprentice. But as is 
the case with most successful New York 
City Opera Co. performances, it was the 
spirit of the production and of the over- 
all ensemble which counted the most. 


Ellis Island Drama 


The way that the Truman Administra- 
tion first chose to dramatize its objection 
to the new Internal Security Act to keep 
out of the United States persons of totali- 
tarian background was to pounce on 
incoming musical and theatrical per- 
formers.’ Friedrich Gulda, 20-year-old 
Austrian pianist, arrived at New York 
International Airport just before mid- 
night Oct. 6 from Vienna, full of hope 
about his Carnegie Hall debut Oct. 11. 

When questioned, he admitted that at 
the age of 10 he, like many other Austri- 
an school children, had been enrolled in 
the Hitler Youth movement. That was 
enough. He was sent to Ellis Island for 
detention and further questioning. 

Four days later the alleged sins of 
childhood caught up with another for- 
eign artist, 25-year-old Fedora Barbieri, 
Italian mezzo-soprano scheduled for a 
leading role in the Metropolitan Opera 
Co.’s opening-night presentation of 
Verdi's “Don Carlo” on Nov. 6. She had 
attended a Fascist school as a child (all 
Italian public schools were then Fascist) , 
so she, too, went to Ellis Island. 

Through the discretionary powers of 
the Attorney General, Gulda_ was 


granted a temporary five-day stay. His 
concert showed him to be an extraordi- 
narily gifted pianist, both as to technique 
and musicianship. “If we make him live 





Headed the same way: Friedrich Gulda and Fedora Barbieri 

















up to the last syllable of the law and send 
him home on Saturday,” wrote Howard 
Taubman in The New York Times, “the 
loss will be ours.” The Department of 
Justice granted him a seventeen-day ex- 
tension of stay, in which to play sched- 
uled concerts in Chicago and Boston. 
Miss Barbieri was also released. 

But this was far from the end of the 
drama being played at Ellis Island. Even 
incoming and reasonably politically pure 
Arturo Toscanini was questioned on ship- 
board. A long procession of confused 
musicians, bewildered war brides, angry 
businessmen, and others clogged the 
American ports of entry. Then the State 
Department issued an order: visas issued 
to all aliens overseas were suspended. 

No concern sweated more anxiously 
than the Metropolitan Opera Co. With 
rehearsals just beginning, involving im- 


portant European aartists, the man- 
agement was hastily hunting for 
replacements. Wags suggested that 


Rudolf Bing, Met general manager, hold 
his opening night at Ellis Island. 
Already lost to the Met through the 
denial of a visa was Boris Christoff, Bul- 
garian bass (for some years a resident of 
Italy) who was to sing opening night. 
Mihaly Szekely, another key bass, was 
denied permission to leave his native 
Hungary. Due for a rescreening abroad 
and possible disastrous delays were the 
all-important Ljuba Welitch, Bulgarian- 
born soprano who is now an Austrian 
citizen, Paul Schéfller, German baritone, 
and Erna Berger, German soprano. Pos- 
sibly on the verboten list would be Zinka 
Milanov, Yugoslavian soprano. Yet Hans 
Hotter, German baritone lead for the 
first week’s “Flying Dutchman,” was ad- 
mitted last week after a session at Ellis 
Island. And since neither Spain nor Ar 
gentina has yet been classified as “totali- 
tarian,” Delia Rigal, Argentine soprano 
due also for opening night, was admitted. 
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RELIGION 
Eucharist in A.D. 200 


“Remember they are doing something 
very dangerous ... These people gave 
their lives for what you and I can do 
every Sunday, but often neglect to do. 
They were very ordinary people, shop- 
keepers, husbands and wives, laborers, 
even a circus proprietor.” 

At St. George’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church in New York last week, a packed 
congregation was watching a demonstra- 
tion of Christian worship in about A.D. 
200. Dom Gregory Dix, the Anglican 
Benedictine monk who arranged and 
explained it, called the service “the bare 
bones of a Eucharist.” But it was also a 
moving and devotional symbol of con- 
tinuing Christianity and the Last Supper 
which is its peak of worship. 

It was the first “liturgical demonstra- 
tion”—completely enacted by lay people— 
which Dom Gregory: had given in the 
United States. Since the 49-year-old 
monk first presented the devotion in 
England in 1948 to a crowd of some 
5,000, he has trained army sergeants in 
Sweden, laborers in France, and farmers 
in Ireland and Scotland to put it on. In 
America, cities fanning out to Chicago, 
Kansas City, and Dallas will view it be- 
tween now and Easter. 

Designed by Father Gregory to “teach 
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Gregory: Communion is dramatic 
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the ordinary communicant what his com- 
munion means to him,” the demonstration 
simulates a clandestine meeting of Chris- 
tians at dawn in a Roman house. The 
“bishop,” “priests,” and “deacons” arrive 
first (wearing modern dress) and don 
stoles. The “congregation” of men, 
women, and children begin to come in, 
and are. screened by a deacon (“in a 
criminal conspiracy, you like to see who 
is concerned,” Dom Gregory explains). 

With the men on one side and the 
women on the other, the congregation 
files up to leave their offering of bread 
and. a few drops of wine in a plate and 
common chalice. After all, including the 
clergy, have put in their contribution, 
the bishop sings a prayer quoted by St. 
Hippolytus in about 200, and all the 
clergy bless the bread and wine. All 
receive communion under both kinds, 
then file up with boxes and lockets to 
take home the sacred elements that they 
may communicate during the week. 

Dom Gregory, who arranged last 
week’s demonstration as part of a week’s 
mission of preaching at St. Ignatius’s and 
St. George’s Churches, is an authority 
on all forms of liturgy. His book, “The 
Shape of the Liturgy” (1945), is a 764- 
page definitive work. London-born, he 
is a member of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s delegation on relations between 
the Church of England and the country’s 
Protestant bodies. The committee will 
publish a five-year report this fall. 

Prior of Nashdom Abbey in Bucking- 
hamshire, Dom Gregory is a member of 
an order which has about 80 monks in 
England and ten in the United States. 
A former Oxford don, he did not take 
his vows until 1940—in the middle of an 
air raid. The pipe-smoking Benedictine 
does not believe that England is under- 
going a religious revival today. Only 
fear has increased, he feels, “a fear not 
so much of death but of life—because 
life doesn’t make sense any more.” The 
Christian intelligentsia, however, are 
slowly making their way back to the 
church because “it is the only thing that 
does make sense.” 


Body, Mind, and Soul 


A young woman told her pastor that 
she had committed adultery. “I was ter- 
ribly shocked,” says the Rev. Murray A. 
Cayley of First Presbyterian Church in 
Rochester, N.Y. “All I did was preach 
about the evil she had done.” The min- 
ister persuaded the woman to be bap- 
tized in his church and considered the 
problem ended. But the woman got a 
divorce, for, Mr. Cayley decided later, “I 
hadn't helped her after all.” 

That was before Mr. Cayley had stud- 
ied psychiatry under the Council for 
Clinical Training, the organization which 
teaches young theology students and 
clergymen how closely related religion 
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ing combination in our complete 
line of Sparton television, radio, 
and radio-phonographs.. . ““Radio’s 
Richest Voice Since 1926.” 


IN ONE luxurious 
combination—all 
three fields of family 
entertainment at their 
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Superbly styled by our own crafts- 
men—a rich, pace-setting piece of 
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Oil-Tempered Roebling Elevator Rope 
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OVERHEAD WIRES have plagued pilots for years. To- 
day, the most practical , . . most economical solution is to 
lay Roebling Neoprene Jacketed Type RR Cable directly 
in the ground—in a 1%- or 2-foot trench. And once the 
cable is out of sight, it can be put out of mind. There will 
be no service interruptions; no upkeep costs. 

What’s true at the airport is true at your plant, too. You 
can save money by burying your overhead-wire headaches. 

Roebling makes a widespread line of electrical wires and 
cables . . . and many of these products afford special ad- 
vantages and savings. Roevar Magnet Wire has insulation 
10 to 40 times tougher than others, yet costs less. Roebling 
Varnished Cambric, Paper Insulated and Portable Power 
Cables, Building Wire and Cable . . . each has the superior 
quality that ensures extra service life and economy. 
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and psychiatry are. Since taking his 
training, the Presbyterian minister now 
has changed his philosophy toward his 
parishioners. “I help them analyze their 
own problems and find their own soly- 
tions,” he explains. 

Mr. Cayley is only one of the almost 
1,300 alumni of the council, which ap- 
propriately has its headquarters at the 
Academy of Medicine in New York. In 
the 25 years of its work which the council 
celebrated in Chicago last week, it has 
grown from four students, one chaplain- 
supervisor, and one training center to 
198 students now in training at 26 centers 
under 34 supervisors. More than twenty 
denominations participate in the program, 
and a few rabbis and Catholic priests 
have also taken the courses. 
Beginning: The council was founded by 
the Rev. Anton T. Boisen, a Congrega- 
tional minister who in 1924 became 
chaplain of the Worcester ( Mass.) State 
Hospital for the insane. The year before 
had marked the first step in clinical pas- 
toral training when four Episcopal semi- 
narians from Bexley Hall, Ohio, were sent 
to social and mental institutions in Cin- 
cinnati to work with the patients. 

In his pastorate, Dr. Boisen could see 
how much theological students could be 
helped by such training and in 1925 in- 
vited Boston seminarians to Worcester. 
It was the beginning of the council, which 
was formally incorporated five years later. 

Each student or pastor must take at 
least twelve weeks of courses at either a 
mental hospital, a general hospital, or a 
correctional institution. Training centers 
are located at such diverse institutions as 
Bellevue Hospital in New York and the 
Federal reformatory in El Reno, Okla. 
An applicant may take a one-year pro- 
gram costing $20 per quarter if he comes 
from a member seminary, $95 if he does 
not. The chaplain-supervisor helps him 
interview patients, read related materials, 
attend lectures by the staff, and sit in on 
staff meetings where the cases of patients 
and inmates are discussed. 

As Chaplain-Supervisor Maurice A. 
Riseling of Norristown (Pa.) State Hospi- 
tal puts it: “The clinically trained pastor 
seeks to develop religion without fear. 
As John said: ‘Perfect love casteth out 
fear’ —a truth as vital to religion as it is to 
good psychiatry.” 


Least of These... 


The People’s Republic of China has 
classified the Chinese according to their 
usefulness in the new Red era. The cat- 
egories, as reported by the Roman Cath- 
olic Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, run like this: (1) Soldiers, (2) 
Laborers, (3) Farmers, (4) Govern- 
ment Workers, (5) Artisans, (6) Intel- 
lectuals, Teachers, and Students, (7) 
Craftsmen, (8) Businessmen, (9) Pros- 
titutes, (10) Missionaries. 
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SPRING COMES TO BRITAIN EARLY...WHY DON’T YOU? 
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RADIO-TELEVISION- 


‘A Lemony Color 


_ Last week Arthur Pastore, a longshore- 
“man, set up a one-man picket line in front 
of a mid-town New York television store. 
His sign proclaimed that he had been 
‘sold a lemon (see cut). In his quest for a 
repair job, Pastore ended up in court on 
E a disorderly-conduct charge. 
| But Pastore might have stood as a sym- 
| bol of the feelings of 8,000,000 other set 
| owners in the United States. Last week 
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Pastore’s plight was symbolic 


they, too, may have felt they had been 
sold a lemon. For the Federal Communi- 
eations Commission, at long last, had 
settled on standards for color television. 
The CBS method (Newsweek, Sept. 11) 
got what was apparently the final and 
official nod. Color, however, was not for 
present sets. To pick up color impulses in 
black and white on a set would mean the 
outlay of at least $15 for an adapter. To 
Teceive and view color pictures, owners 
would have to pay a minimum $45 for a 
fanlike converter. 

Dr. Peter Goldmark, a young Hun- 
arian in the employ of CBS, invented 
his first color television system in 1940. 
His was a field sequential color tech- 
Mique, wherein the picture is photo- 
graphed through a spinning three-color 
disk, transmitted, and viewed in front of 
@ similar, synchronized disk, the “fan.” 
But the Federal Communications Com- 
Mission chose instead to start American 
television off in black and white and in 
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if you’re skeptical about the location 
of your industry, here’s a man we want you to meet. 


He's a man who's responsible, to a great degree, for the fact that 800 
industrial plants (costing almost $300,000,000) have been built in South 
Carolina since 1945. He's responsible, too, for a large part of the plant 
expansion since 1945—$204,000,000 by 1040 existing plants. 


He's a native-born South Carolinian (99.7% of all South Carolinians are 
native-born), who's proud and ambitious. He's loyal and hardworking. He 
resents un-American influences. He delivers an honest day's work for a good 
day's pay. 

His name is— THE SOUTH CAROLINA EMPLOYEE. He can convince any 
skeptic that good and loyal employees will make your industry, or any 
industry, a more profitable and pleasant operation...in South Carolina. 


For information about available employees, plant sites, 
and the profitable future for your industry in South 
Carolina, write (Box 927) wire or phone (LD94) 


L. W. BISHOP, Director 
Research, Planning & Development Board 
Dept. N 11 Columbia, South Carolina 
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@ Forms feed themselves—typist only types. 
@ No realigning, no fussing with carbons. 
@ Sets linked in packs of 500 or more. 

@ Consecutive numbering assures control. 
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@ Form units detach into E-Z-Out sets. 
@ Carbons are in place for later entries if needed: 
@ One quick motion separates carbons and forms. 
@ Copies for all—color-controlled. 
@ All styles, standardized and custom. 
Low in Cost! You can now buy Multi-Linkt con- 
tinuous forms for only pennies more than you 
ay for unit sets. Call your Uarco Representative 


or a free demonstration—send coupon for free 
samples. 
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i 
] \ , Chicago 4, Illinois 
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KRusiness Forms Name eereeeeee eeeeeseseceee 


ne on ee ee) 





o 
Factories: Deep River, Connecticut; 
Chicago, Illinois; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Oakland. California. Sales Representa- 
tives in all principal cities. 
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RADIO-TELEVISION —— 





twelve so-called _very-high-frequency 
channels in the spectrum. That was in 
March 1947. Yet within eighteen months 
the FCC had to stop all station construc. 
tion and set to work reallocating into the 
ultra-high frequencies. Thus began the 
now famous “freeze,” intended to last 
only six months but still going on. 

Columbia, nevertheless, began dem- 
onstrating the Goldmark color process 
on closed circuits to groups of doctors 
interested in color TV for teaching, 
Coincidentally the press, interested pol- 
iticians, and the FCC got a look-see, 
Color television was a superior eyeful 
compared to monochrome pictures. From 
Capitol Hill came the voice of Sen. Edwin 
Johnson, chairman of the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and watch- 
dog of the FCC. He, too, had seen and 
liked color. The public, he said, should 
not be denied such an improvement. The 
FCC agreed. 

Hearings ‘began in Washington on 
Sept. 26, 1949. The set manufacturers— 
who stood to lose a heavy interest vested 
in black-and-white television—tried val- 
iantly to fight off any color decision. The 
matter, however, had gone too far. There 
was the CBS technique. There was RCA 
and a new firm, Color Television, Inc., 
both with all-electronic systems. Neither 
required adapters. Color pictures could 
have been received in black and white 
on present sets. But CBS’s color system 
was the cheapest—and neither RCA nor 
CTI could at this point match Columbia’s 
picture quality. In the end it was this last 
factor that turned the tide. 

*‘Publie Interest’: In its final deci- 
sion the FCC said that it had acted as a 
“guardian of public interest.” Color TV 
must not be postponed any longer. Al- 
ready 8,000,000 sets were affected. The 
commission did not want to wait until still 
more would be made partially obsolete. 
Still CBS color would cost the public and 
was violently opposed by the industry. 
Dr. W. R. G. Baker of General Electric 
said: “[The decision] will have the same 
effect as a government order that on and 
after Jan. 1, 1951, all railroads will be 
equipped with jet-propelled locomo- 
tives.” There was pressure for an injunc- 
tion to stop the FCC order. 

But color TV was here. Within two 
months, CBS expects to start telecasting 
some twenty hours a week of color—most 
of it in daytime hours. If the industry 
refuses to make color sets, CBS will go 
into the manufacturing business. Con- 
verters and adapters were on the way. 
Barring court orders, or war priorities 
which would preempt the manufacturers 
facilities, color television on a big scale 
was still a full year away. Meantime, 
present owners could be pacified by the 
thought that their sets would still get 
CBS’s standard telecasts and those of all 
stations. To many, it was a small, and 
lemony, satisfaction. 


Newsweek, October 23, 1950 
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losaltits.—* AITHFUL TO A PURPOSE 


In the 16th century, a young Venetian physician named Andreas Vesalius shocked 
the medical world by disputing the anatomical findings of the great Galen, “Prince of 
Physicians.” Ridiculed, abused, and called to trial before the Inquisition, he continued 
undaunted in his study and teachings. In the face of perpetual opposition, he eventually 
proved and corrected more than 200 of Galen’s errors, and is known today as the father 
of modern anatomy — one of history's examples of faithfulness to a purpose. 


Go back a century and 12 years ago. Imagine a 
railroad only nine miles long. Picture it growing 
through the years .. . pushing westward through 
“impenetrable” Dismal Swamp... across rivers 
and through and over mountains men said rails would 
never traverse . . . through wars and depressions, 
and past other physical barriers and financial reverses. 
Visualize it today, reaching from the great Port of 
Norfolk, Virginia to the bustling midwest cities of 














Cincinnati and Columbus, Ohio, and between the 
north and the south. . . today one of the vital, 
strategically located Class I railroads of America .. . 
one of the most modern in equipment and operating 
methods . . . one of the highly honored for safety 
records — a railroad business men depend upon. 

This brief biography of the Norfolk and Western — 
itself a story of faithfulness to a purpose — is a saga of 
progress through foresight . . . the skill and loyalty 
of thousands of employees . . . an efficient railroad 


plant from the ground up . . . and constant research 

. always with one a in mind — 40 provide 
the best rail service possible. 

Today, and through the years to come, it is the 
Norfolk and Western’s single purpose to provide the 
Precision Transportation American shippers and travelers 
have learned to rely upon. 









PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 








VIA 





Shippers agree— it’s P-1-E for time- 
saving, money-saving service with un- 
equalled advantages of security and 
undivided responsibility! 


TICA CHENECTADY 


ALBANY 
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ws Snacuoe - 
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Business is good in this center of diversified 


Imdiusetri and dictrils 





Cover the territory from Hotel Syracuse. 
600 Constantly modem rooms. 


James F. Gildey, Mgr. ee 


HOTEL SYRACUSE 



















Visiting NewYork? 


This gracious skyscraper 
hotel in mid-Manhattan, 
eoverloédking Central Park, 
bids you welcome! Superb 
living near Fifth Ave. stores, 
theatres, Radio City. 
Choice single rooms, bath, 
radio, $4.50 up; double 
rooms, $7.00 up. 
Write for Booklet NW 


BARBIZON PLAZA 


58th ST., AT 6th AVE. HOTEL 


changes when flying, 
... Helps to control 


relieved with 
organs of balance. 
Duiets the nerves. 
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MOVIES 





New Films 


State Seeret (Columbia). The occa- 
sional resemblance between this British 
thriller and certain classic screen melo- 
dramas is marked and purely noncoinci- 
dental. However, “State Secret” comes 
by its plagiarism legitimately, and the 
end product is a chivy-and-chase film 
that abounds in excitement and fertile in- 
vention. The authors are Frank Launder 
and Sidney Gilliat, who wrote “The Lady 
Vanishes” for Alfred Hitchcock and 
“Night Train” for Carol Reed. This time 
they are very much on their own, dou- 
bling as producers and with Gilliat di- 
recting. But even if their latest picture 
bears the unmistakable stamp “school of,” 
it compares favorably with the great 
works of the two masters. 

Once upon a time, which could be 
ten years ago or today, John Marlowe 
(Douglas Fairbanks Jr.), a distinguished 
American surgeon, finds himself cajoled 
into visiting Vosnia, presumably to accept 
a medal for his scientific contributions but 
actually to operate in secret on Vosnia’s 
ailing dictator. To put it briefly, the dic- 
tator dies; and the Vosnian Pooh-Bah, 
Colonel Galcon (Jack Hawkins), decides 
that Marlowe can’t be allowed to spread 
the bad news. At this point the indignant 


doctor ducks for the nearest exit, and the 
chase is on. 

As chases go, this is a dilly, with 
Marlowe ducking in and out of tight spots 
on his own until he moves in on a music- 
hall singer (Glynis Johns) who happens 
to be half-English and one-third of what 
is, apparently, a Balkan version of an 
Andrews Sister. There is a slyly amusing 
scene as the pair bully a black-marketeey 
(Herbert Lom) into a smuggling oper- 
ation. But mostly the authors play for 
desperate devices, and the chase reaches 
a fortuitous climax as the quarry smuggles 
aboard a cable car (remember “Night 
Train”?) and is spotted scaling a formi- 
dable mountain barrier. 

Romance gets short shrift in “State Se- 
cret,” but the loss is hardly noticeable. 
And considering the breathless nature 
of their work, the four players mentioned 
give first-rate performances. 


Trio (Paramount). Encouraged by the 
popularity of “Quartet” which pooled 
four of W. Somerset Maugham’s short 
stories for an unusual and unusually lit- 
erate screen entertainment, the Rank 


organization and Paramount have turned 
out “Trio,” which follows the same pat- 
tern with considerable, if hardly compa- 
rable, success. And once again Maugham 
(who is currently in the United States 





On the lam: Fairbanks and Johns in the shadow of a Vosnian dictator 


Newsweek, October 23, 1950 
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Drafting room which Architect Harris Armstrong designed for his own business in Kirkwood, Missouri. 
Thermopane window wall affords maximum daylight for his staff and protects them from downdraft in winter. 


When an Architect designed for his own Profits 


Harris Armstrong, well-known industrial architect 
of Missouri, recently designed an office—for his 
own business. 

And this is what he says: “Since the 7hermopane * 
installations I have made between 1940 and the 
time I built my office have been all that is claimed 
for the material, I used it on my own personal 
work with confidence that it would do a good job, 
and it has.” 

The north wall of his drafting room is built of 
Thermopane insulating glass and the drawing tables 
are placed right beside it. “It is only by doing this,”’ 
Mr. Armstrong says, “‘that top light free of shadows 
is made possible. And the only way that people 
working directly at these windows could be com- 


Two Panes of Glass 
FOR BETTER VISION SPECIFY THERMOPANE 


MADE WITH POLISHED PLATE GLASS Blanket of Dry Air 


fortable in very cold weather is by the use of double 
glazing. Otherwise there would be downdraft. 

‘* Thermopane in the other areas is not so impor- 
tant (for personnel comfort) but was used for 
economic reasons. Since I use electric heat and 
cooling, the additional cost will probably pay for 
itself in a very few years in reduced power bills.” 

To the principles applied here—greatest use of 
floor space, maximum use of daylight, reduction of 
heating and cooling costs—add these further consid- 
erations when you think of building: when walls are 
Thermopane, costs of exterior construction, finishing 
and interior decorating are eliminated. On a square 
foot basis, you’ll find it economical to build walls of 
Thermopane. Get the details. Write for literature. 


*® 


MADE ONLY BY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 


Bondermetic Seal * 


61105 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 
(Metal-to-Glass) 

































































One-piece forged part 
for a large landing 
gear. 4/114” long — 
2’6\2” wide across the 
‘“y"— weight 285 Ibs. 





Only the best of steel is good enough 
to take the shock and stress of land- 
ing tons of fast moving weight in the heavy planes of today. And the best 
steel is forged steel .. . best in toughness, fatigue resistance, uniformity and 
savings in weight. The amount of: improvement imparted to the steel by 
forging is determined by the equipment used and the skill of the craftsmen. 

Kropp forgings are forgings at their best ... produced with modern 
equipment by skilled hammermen, die makers and machinists with many 
years of forging experience. 

That’s why Kropp is depended upon to make so many parts for Amer- 
ica’s defense . . . thousands of pieces daily for planes, ships, tanks and guns 
to help keep America strong. 

The complete drop, hammer and upset forging facilities of America’s 
Number One Forge Plant are at your service. 





5301 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Ill. 





Are you receiving “FORGINGS”. . . . the KROPP publication 
for industry? If you want to keep current on forging facts, send 
us your name and address and ask for “FORGINGS”. 
























MOVIES — 








helping exploit the production) intro- 
duces his characters with a modest and 
ingratiating foreword that, as before, im- 
parts an added fascination to the film. 

The first two chapters, directed by 
Ken Annakin, are little more than vi- 
gnettes. “The Verger” tells the story of 
an employe who is discharged from a 
fashionable London church when the 
new rector discovers that he can neither 
read nor write. Forced to rely on his 
hitherto unexploited common sense, the 
illiterate takes to trade and turns himself 
into a highly successful businessman. 
Good playing throughout and a fine per- 
formance by James Hayter in the title 
role give body to this slight history; the 
ending is a purely literary device written 
in for a final ironic chuckle. 

Similarly, “Mr. Knowall,” with its de- 
tached, satiric humor, leans heavily on 
the actor Nigel Patrick and his resource- 
ful impersonation of a show-off and a 
bounder who reveals a flash of chivalry 
for what amounts to the “twist” in the 
short-short-story form. 

“Sanatorium” is the piéce de résistance 
of “Trio,” but even here the acting and 
Maugham’s individual characterizations 
take precedence over the’ sentimental 
story he has to tell. Jean Simmons and 
Michael Rennie are romantic and oddly 
touching as two lonely people who make 
a gallant bid for happiness in a Scottish 
rest home for consumptives. However, 
the episode’s best moments, as directed 
by Harold French, are supplied by John 
Laurie and Finlay Currie as a pair of 
warring Scotsmen, Raymond Huntley as 
an embittered invalid, and Roland Culver 
as the understanding novelist who is 
Maugham himself, he having served his 
term in such an asylum at the time of 
the first world war. 


Walk Softly, Stranger (RKO) gets off 
to a promising start. A smooth-talking 
gambler (Joseph Cotten) sets himself up 
in a small town and inaugurates a calcu- 
lated campaign to attract the interest of a 
wealthy, dissatisfied girl (Valli) who is 
confined to a wheel chair for life. In the 
beginning these characters have _indi- 
viduality, but as the plot slickens, director 
Robert Stevenson is unable to make the 
various complications and a predictable 
(with the help of the Johnston office) 
climax live up to the production’s obvious 
Class A pretensions. 

Naturally there comes a time when 
love prompts the gambler to turn legiti- 
mate, and just as inevitably his past sins 
catch up with him. This time, however, 
the familiar pattern is overlaid with a thin 
veneer of confusion and its resolution is a 
palpable fraud in the name of Hans 
Christian Andersen. Despite the difficult 
going, the co-stars play with their cus 
tomary honesty and get commendable 
support from such featured players 4s 
Spring Byington and Paul Stewart. 


Newsweek, October 23, 1950 
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cheered... 


coast to coast 
cover to cover 


S 
Radio City, Oil City or City College ... wherever your friends 
work, lounge or relax, they'll find leisure hours more profitable 
with Newsweek! For Christmas gifts of Newsweek mean the 
best in news reports . . . vibrating accounts from military 
fronts, penetrating surveys of government and finance, uncan- 
iiy-right forecasts and eye-opening columns of opinion. Send 

\ Newsweek today at these low holiday rates... save Christmas 
wont shopping chores . . . and satisfy all! 
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General’s Exploits 


Like most of the recollections of the 
battle leaders of the second world war, 
those of Gen. Mark Clark suffer some- 
what because their publication in book 
form is anticlimactic—they have been too 
widely serialized and discussed for their 
revelations to retain much impact. With 
this reservation, “Calculated Risk” ranks 
among the best of them. 

The story begins in 1940, when Gen- 
eral (then Major) Clark was transferred 
to the Army War College from Fort 
Lewis, Wash., skims briefly over his serv- 
ice as Gen. Lesley McNair’s chief of staff, 
goes a little more deeply into his assign- 
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ings in North Africa were not executed 
with sufficient boldness, and that Allied 
forces were not landed far to the east—to 
the great one: that the advance should 
have been through the Balkans and fy. 
ture Soviet domination there forestalled, 
(CaLcuLaTep Risk. By Gen. Mark W. 
Clark. 500 pages. Harper. $5.) 


Counterplot 


On the night of Oct. 26, 1943, an at. 
taché at the German Embassy at Ankara 
received a telephone call from Fray 
Jenke, the wife of the First Secretary, 
Frau Jenke was also the sister of For- 
eign Minister von Ribbentrop. She told 
the attaché, whose name was Moyzisch, 





U. S. Army 


On his ambiguous dealings with Darlan, Clark is less interesting 


ment as Eisenhower’s deputy in charge of 
the incipient Operation Torch (invasion 
of North Africa) and really begins to get 
moving with its account of his secret mis- 
sion to North Africa before the invasion. 
The submarine voyage, the rendezvous 
at the isolated house on the Algerian 
coast, the police raid, and the general’s 
escape through the surf without his trou- 
sers, make this particular episode a classic 
of its type of military literature. 

That type is of the individual exploit, 
the secret emissary with special powers, 


of which the masterpiece is Lawrence’s, 


“Seven Pillars of Wisdom.” Clark’s ac- 
counts of large-scale operations and his 
ambiguous dealings with the ambiguous 
French Admiral Darlan are not nearly so 
interesting as his dramatic personal ex- 
periences, but he is always frank, clear, 
unassuming, admitting a good many mis- 
takes, from the first one—that the land- 





that her husband wanted to see him at 
once. Moyzisch drove to her apartment. 
It was 10:30 p.m. Her husband was no 
where in sight. Instead, a stocky, 50-year- 
old stranger was waiting in the living 
room. He offered Moyzisch a roll of 
photographs of highly confidential British 
documents for some $80,000. 

The intelligence service had been ut- 
der heavy pressure from Berlin be- 
cause it had not given warning of the 
North African landing or the Italian cam- 
paign. Between Oct. 30, 1943, and April 
1944, Moyzisch bought from the stranger 
roll after roll of film, paying him about 
$1,200,000. The material included the 
amount of Lend-Lease aid going to Rus 
sia, reports of the Moscow conferences 
of Hull and Eden, the minutes of the 
Allied conferences at Teheran and Cairo. 
Sometimes the stranger took his pay m 
dollars or diamonds rather than i 
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unds. The Germans called him Cicero. 


‘cuted He was the valet of the British ambassa- 
Allied dor, Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

oe When L. C. Moyzisch’s “Operation 

_ Cicero” was published in England, it was 

tal 4 geeted skeptically (“Ambassadors do 

rk W. not keep confidential papers in their 

bedrooms”). The book is full of holes 

and contradictions that any detective- 

sory writer could spot, and its picture 

of espionage is almost juvenile. Last 

an ate fy January, however, Knatchbull-Hugessen 

wre admitted that “Operation Cicero” was 

Pens substantially true. (Franz von Papen, the 

retary German ambassador to Ankara, had al- 

f For. ready done so.) 
e told All but about $150,000 of the money 
yzisch, paid to Cicero was in expertly forged 


British notes. Moyzisch was not on the 
embassy staff, but reported directly to 
Gen. Ernst Kaltenbrunner, newly ap- 
pointed chief of the German secret po- 
lice, who hated Ribbentrop. Ribbentrop 
hated Papen, and the stolen documents 
were dynamite as those who wanted a 
negotiated peace (like Papen) lined up 
against Nazi stalwarts (like Ribbentrop). 

The Germans got evidence of the 
tremendous strength of their enemies but 
they did not act upon it. All in all, 
the Moyzisch activity seems to be the 
most expensive and most unused piece 
of espionage in history. (OPERATION 
Cicero. By L. C. Moyzisch. 209 pages. 
Coward-McCann $2.75.) 


The Women 


In New York, the glamorous Crocker- 
Buswells were hailed as outstanding 
Southerners. In the South, they were 
termed Yankees, snubbed for their pa- 
thetic, postbellum attempt to educate 
Negroes. Enoch Crocker, the grandfather 
of this outlaw clan, left Boston in 1868 
for the South, and his plantation, Con- 
cord, symbolized his dream of equality. 

With this interesting introduction to 
the ambivalent family, Nancy Hale in 
‘The Sign of Jonah” begins her intensely 
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artment. fg ‘minine, sometimes bitter, but always 
was no i teresting study of malice and murder, 
50-yeare fj 2 which sex and society, shock and scan- 
e living § “al, are somehow intermingled, as if 
roll of § Edith Wharton and some lesser dramatist 
1 British [J had worked on the story together. 
Old Enoch’s daughter was naturally 
een un- & ‘Tustrated and resentful. The beauty and 
lin be- §§ charm of his granddaughters were wasted 
s of the § in the hostile Southern air. Only pride in 
ian cam- § their name held the family together. 
nd April § When Sybil Crocker, the last of the Yan- 
stranger ff kee branch, came South in 1928 to trace 
m about §§ her kinspeople, Hope Crocker, a very 
ded the § tough and very beautiful young woman, 
; to Rus? §f used Sybil’s lover as a means of escape. 
ferences Removed to Sybil’s New York mansion, 
s of the § the family made a phenomenal social 
1d Cairo. § Success. But as they rose higher, Sybil 
s pay in jf foundered to a breakdown. The play 
than in § that Hope wrote, based on a family scan- 
lewsweek October 23, 1950 











BARBARA STANWYCK TELLS CLARK GABLE — 


“TO 


PLEASE A LADY’ 


GET A DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER! 
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A scene from Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s “To Please A Lady,” a delightful new movie 


starring Clark Gable, Barbara Stanwyck, with Adolphe Menjou, and Will Geer. 


Anyone who dictates or transcribes 
dictation will be tickled pink with the 
amazing new Dictaphone TIME-MASTER! 


It’s the most successful dictating ma- 
chine in history, because it has helped 
more people to get things done quickly, 
easily, accurately, and economically! 


Made possible by the creation of an 
exclusive new recording medium, the 
Memobelt record, the TIME-MASTER is 
a compact, streamlined unit which 
brings unequalled new efficiency to 
any business office! 


The revolutionary Memobelt, a one- 
time-use medium, is so small that 5 at 
once fit into an ordinary envelope for 
easy mailing. After transcribing, just 
mail it, file it, or throw it away! 


Secretaries love Memobelt clarity, the 
TIME-MASTER’s tiny Magic Ear that 
can’t muss hair, and the many other 


Offices and Agents in 236 leading cities in the United States and Canada. 


DICTAPHONE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


CORPORATION 





Only Dictaphone Corporation makes 
Dies. ph ® Machi 





exclusive Dictaphone features that 
make their jobs easier and pleasanter! 


Please the all-important lady in your 
office (your secretary)! For a free dem- 
onstration at your desk, and a free 10- 
day trial, call your local Dictaphone 
man today! 


Send for your free 
copy of “Does Your 
Dictating Date You?" 
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420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
In Canada, 
629 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 2, Ontario 


I would like to have a free copy of 
“Does Your Dictating Date You?”’ 


Your Name 
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Street Addr 





State 


City & Zone. 












CRISIS in the AWFUSS™ 


(No. 11) 






HERE'S A NICE, NEW 
DEPARTMENTAL SIGN FOR 

YOUR SECTION, 
MISS QUEST! 


*An AWFUSS is a place where business is misconducted 





EVERY OPERATION IN keeping important business papers instantly avail- 
able, from filing to finding, is simplified and speeded by the Globe- 
Wernicke Safeguard Filing System. 































It is easier to handle papers correctly than to make mistakes, with this 
fast, accurate, common-sense system. Its use requires no special training. 
Anyone can understand it on 5 minutes acquaintance: 


THE ONE-DRAWER UNIT is a complete 
one-drawer system, capable of infinite 
expansion. That is why it has been 
the standard system of hundreds of 
thousands of businesses and _ institu- 
tions, from the smallest to the largest. 


It eliminates delays, mistakes, excuses 
—with minimum personnel it keeps 
papers safely, produces them instant- 
ly when wanted. 


FOR SMALL COST you can try out a l- 
drawer unit in your own business, 
demonstrate to yourself that it meets 
your need for faster, more certain, 
lower cost filing service. Or your 
nearby G-W dealer will demonstrate 
it in his store or in your office. Find 





G/W Safeguard Filing System, 
l-drawer unit, is complete with 
guides, folders, labels, and in- 


his name under “Office Furniture & structions, in a neat package. This 
ao P . y d P bution to better office service at 
irectory ° lower cost. 









Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records Cincinnati 12, Ohio 











Miss Hale studies malice and murder 


dal—with the bastard Negro child at- 
tributed to her innocent sister instead of 
rightfully to herself—killed her mother 
and ruined her ‘sister’s life. 

Nancy Hale manages to make Sybil’s 
fall and recovery believable. In the char- 
acter of Hope she has managed to send 
an acidic valentine to certain easily rec- 
ognizable female cobras now in national 
circulation, connected with publishing, 
the theater, and other applied arts. (THE 
Sicn oF Jonan. By Nancy Hale. 413 
pages. Scribners $3.50.) 


Political Traveler 


John Dos Passos’s new book, “The 
Prospect Before Us,” consists of 25 of his 
war and postwar travel reports, each 
introduced by general comment on the 
times and the political significance of 
what he saw. His word pictures of the 
blitzed-out East End of London or indus- 
trial Glasgow or the Brazilian frontier 
have the bleached, unshadowed, unre- 
touched, unromanticized authenticity of 
Mathew Brady’s great Civil War photo- 
graphs. His quotations and distillations of 
his talk with 168 people have the unsen- 
timentalized accuracy and the distrust of 
big words and noble pretensions of the 
dialogue in his novels. 

What they add up to are so many it- 
dividual comments on the meaning of the 
world crisis in terms of the life of ordinary 
people. What prevents their talk from 
being a miscellany of personal impres- 
sions is Dos Passos’s guiding argument: 
that what Americans call the menace 0 
socialism and Europeans call the menace 
of American capitalism may be part 
the hierarchy of control that lies in the 
nature of industrial society _ itself: 
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Whether it is called socialism or capital- oa . 
jm does not seem to affect the way peo- <e Q | 
gle sit at the director’s table or work at —l fis." a 
their machines. n a am | 
Dos Passos thus comes out with the = iM 1 
definition of a contemporary mood, a — i a 


mixture of apathy and indifference, a 


lingering confidence and a decline in e i : 4 e 
energy and enthusiasm, a real resent- ge i 

ment at sacrifices made or ordeals under- Ss 

gone, a grim satisfaction that some other CS 
goup is facing hardships, a partial ac- 


ceptance of government controls, as in 
England, an acceptance of government Philadelphia has broadened its horizon. It has decided that governmental bounda- 
handouts, as in Argentina, and an indif- ries should not be barriers to neighborly, cooperative advancement. As a result, its 
ference as to their ultimate cost, and year-old Greater Philadelphia-South Jersey Council is developing the physical and 
everywhere social changes so rapid and economic resources of nine surrounding counties in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
sweeping that ethical norms cannot keep of which Philadelphia is the hub. The Council is guiding the progress of 353 com- 


up with them—“reflexes become con- munities in a thriving 3,773 square mile region populated with 3,878,887 people 
fused and people lose their power to with a net buying income of $6 billion a year. Industrialists should study this project. 
choose between good and evil.” Otis — as a citizen of Philadelphia since 1898 and a friendly adviser to the builders 
of its skyline — salutes the Council’s progress! 


To counter this massive psychological 
drift and the skill of the Communists in 
exploiting the emotions of confused and 
tormented people, Dos Passos proposes a 

3 revitalization of the meaning of freedom 
jurder § to plain men. The first step is to show the 
oa for it: the time is coming, he says, EVERYBODY CALLS SIGNALS 

ild at. When every citizen worthy of the name They're UP...2...4...6 

tead of Will have to ask himself every hour of the and DOWN 5...3...1 when 

snoter day: “Is what I am doing helping save signaling for the Otis elevator in the 

the republic or is it not?” One ingredient administrative building of the 

Sybil’s 9 is the recognition that the country was Cotton Bow] in Dallas. 
e char. founded to make men free—“not to fur- 
to send i nish glamorous offices for politicians, or to 
ily rec- [ produce goods and services, or handouts 
xational of easy money.” Another is the reawak- 
lishing, J ‘ing of a sense of what tremendous re- 
;. (THE sults for good could be achieved by even 
le. 418 @ the partial creation of a society in which 
all men could participate. The prospect 
before us in this light is one of mighty 
effort against great odds. (THE Prospect 
BerornE Us. By John Dos Passos. 375 ’ 

“The # pages. Houghton Mifflin. $3.75. Xe TT 
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ot service for many, many years. Original 
— re. | parts are available for repairs and 

5 0 p _— i renewals for as long as 62 years. 
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Portable finisher for 
straight-line sanding 


Straight-line sanding, which duplicates the 
natural back-and-forth motion of hand work, 
is now possible with a Detroit Easy Finisher. 
This tool is powered by a Bodine fractional 
horsepower motor. The bottom end shield of 
the motor fits into the frame of the sander 
to make a neat, compact installation. 


Wherever compact, dependable, trouble- 
free, fractional horsepower electric motors 
are required, you will find more and more 
manufacturers turning to Bodine motors. For 
nearly half a century, Bodine has specialized 
in high-quality, precision-built motors and 
speed reducer motors — from 1/2000 to 1/6 
hp, in all windings and frames. 


If you are designing an appliance or device 
which needs a small motor drive, consult 
Bodine engineers. They will assist you in 
selecting the right standard motor to meet 
your special needs. ; 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W: Ohio St., Chicago 12, lil. 
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The Embarrassments of Scott Lucas 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HICAGO—This city, which in former 
C years took to its lusty heart 
Theodore and Franklin Roosevelt and 
Al Smith, currently shows no such 
zest for Harry S. Truman. The hard- 
pressed Arvey machine, caught once 
more with a crime problem, hopes the 
President may pay a visit before elec- 
tion. But Democratic speakers no 
longer conclude their perorations with 
the old-time “our g-r-r-eat 
leader” So-and-So. 

One might by a cursory 
scanning of the oratory of 
Sen. Scott Lucas conclude 
that, while he is a Democrat, 
he is hardly a Truman Dem- 
ocrat, for he has found it 
necessary to renounce with 
appropriate gestures some 
of Truman’s most cherished 
objectives. He is protesting : 
over and over that he opposes social- 
ized medicine. This, however, is a late 
conversion, induced, it is said, by the 
vigor with which Illinois doctors and 
dentists are learning the ways of poli- 
tics. Lucas is also denying that he has 
any sympathy for the plan of his fel- 
low Democrat, Brannan. Also, he 
announces that he disagrees with 
Truman’s objection to the Communist 
control act. On Taft-Hartley, he has 
what might be called a bifocal record. 
He voted for the bill and then voted 
to sustain Truman’s veto of the bill. 


© THIS observer, these denials and 
"T backtrackings reveal a candidate 
stricken with a great fear. My conver- 
sations with assorted Democrats con- 
firmed this impression. For the first 
time in his senatorial career, Lucas is 
running against a genuinely formi- 
dable opponent. 

Everett McKinley Dirksen served 
in Congress from 1933 to 1948, when 
he retired because of an eye ailment, 
from which he has since recovered. 
He had the genuine respect there of 
members of both parties. His know]l- 
edge of the workings of the Federal 
government is unusual, and his capac- 
ity to discuss issues, foreign and 
domestic, is well up to senatorial 
standards. This year he has made an 
almost unprecedented record in cam- 
paigning—not only in covering terri- 
tory, but in the variety of issues he has 
touched upon. In the main, his target 
is Truman’s foreign policy, but his 





treatments of farm policy, spending, 
and the trend to socialism, although 
secondary, have been important. The 
wholesome respect with which Lucas 
regards Dirksen’s capacity is shown by 
a consistent refusal by the Democratic 
candidate to accept a challenge to 
debate. There is little evidence of 
opulence in Dirksen’s organization. He 
travels in his own automobile, writes 
his own speeches, or offers 
them without preparation. 

To -deepen the embar- 
rassment of Illinois Demo- 
crats, there has broken out a 
luscious mess of scandals 
along the 38th parallel be- 
tween criminal rackets and 
politics. Alarmed by news- 
paper attacks and _antici- 
pating the hearings of the 
Kefauver committee, the 
underworld began some time ago to 
murder potential witnesses. A former 
police lieutenant was killed. Lesser 
lights were snuffed out. 

Dan (Tubbo) Gilbert, chief inves- 
tigator for the State’s Attorney for 
eighteen years, is running on the 
Democratic ticket for sheriff. The light 
has been turned on him. He is called 
the “richest cop in America,” and since 
his job has been to uncover murder 
mysteries, he is being asked why there 
have been 1,038 unsolved murders 
during his tenure of office. Of these, 
187 have been gang or racket mur- 
ders. And the rackets still exist. Even 
The Sun-Times, hitherto a supporter 
of all and sundry Democrats, asks for 
the defeat of Gilbert. Between now 
and next month’s election, some very 
explosive and embarrassing revelations 
may take place in the crime situation. 


HERE are some people who say 

that the election of Dirksen will 
depend upon the extent to which 
vote stealing will be kept at a low 
figure. Others see a Lucas advantage 
in piping prosperity throughout the 
state. My conclusion is* that if the 
normal pre-1948 Republican vote and 
the independent Democrats who are 
tired of Chicago rackets and Washing- 
ton blunders turn out on Election Day, 
the Senate will lose its majority leader. 
In short, in Illinois as in Ohio, it is up 
to the people who believe in men 
like Taft and Dirksen to turn out on 
Election Day. 

aan 
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Enjoy your cigarette! Enjoy truly fine tobacco 
that combines both perfect. mildness and rich 
taste in one great cigarette - Lucky Strike! 


Perfect mildness? You bet. Scientific tests, 
confirmed by three independent consulting 
laboratories, prove that Lucky Strike is milder 
than any other principal brand. Rich taste? 
Yes, the full, rich taste of truly fine tobacco. 

Only fine tobacco gives you both real mildness 
and rich taste. And Lucky Strike means fine 
tobacco. So enjoy the happy blending that com- 
bines perfect mildness with a rich, true tobacco 
taste. Be Happy—Go Lucky! 


* 6 LS./M.FT- 
: Lucky Strike 
Means Fine Tobacco 


COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 





